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ELECTION PLEDGES AND ONE PLEDGE MORE. 


ECENTLY, at St. James’s Hall, the honourable member 
for Westminster, Mr. John Stuart Mill, severely casti- 
gated a meeting of his constituents, whom he had summoned 
for the purpose of putting them right as to certain particulars 
in which, as will be remembered, they had recently criticised 
his Parliamentary conduct. The learned gentleman held the 
assembly spell-bound for two hours, while he explained to 
them the first principles of pure and applied political science; 
after which he conducted a short examination of his pupils, 
encouraging the timid, repressing the froward, and admirably 
bringing out the latent capacities of the attentive. It is plain 
that the learned gentleman is a great master of what our 
German friends call pedagogik, and several intelligent-looking 
shopkeepers answered exceedingly well. After having mado 
the electors in general conscious of their ignorance, Mr. Mill 
proceeded to rebuke their presumption, showing them, in 
the words of his treatise “On Liberty,” that, “on any matter 
not self-evident, there are ninety-nine persons totally 
incapable of judging of it for one who is capable: ” which 
seemed to give great satisfaction to the meeting. One 
pork-butcher, one lawyer’s clerk, and one licensed victualler, 
were recalcitrant; but their pursuits may perhaps account for 
their indocility, and the majority of the electors promised by a 
show of heads, standing up uncovered at the word of command, 
never to do it again. Several voters went home much de- 
pressed. The learned gentleman remained behind to partake 
of a magnificent cold collation provided for him by his consti- 
tuents in the well-known rooms attached to the hall. Other 
members of Parliament have announced their intention of 
following the example of the learned gentleman. 

We do not believe the above is, or ever will be, an extract 
from a morning paper, although we do know that Mr. Mill is 
reported to have said at St. James’s Hall, the other day, that 
the hands of the men who were now to be sent to Parliament 
“ must not be tied up, for the public required to be represented 
by men who could tell them what was to be done, not 
they them.” There is, however, in the majority of mankind 
—even when enfranchised by a Tory Government—a strong 
latent leaven of the spirit of the churchwarden who so pas- 
sionately objected to the intellectual young curate, “I always 
opposed that damned intellect, and I always will;” unless 
they can wear wit as an appanage, they are too apt to regard 
it as an affront. Fortunately, it ¢¢ an honour to be represented 
by a man like Mr. Mill. There are thousands of persons in 
England who would echo the excited speech of a gentleman 
who, at one of the meetings in Mr. Mill’s favour preceding his 
first election, got up in the body of the hall and said, or rather 
screamed, while some one in vain pulled at his coat-tail, “I can 
only say, my friends, I envy you.” Mr. Mill will be elected 
" again, and it is certain words of his about exacting pledges from 
candidates, and the necessity of sending to Parliament men 
.who can, in case of need, instruct their constituents, which 
suggested our first paragraph. 

In more than one place Mr. Mill has either said, or suggested 
(what is, indeed, quite obvious) that the tendency of democracy 
is towards levelling downwards. He has observed, for example, 
that though, in checking reverence for mere social position it 
may do a good work, yet even there it closes the principal 





school of reverence (for ordinary natures he would, perhaps, 
add) which exists in society. But he proceeds to say that 
democracy, in its very essence, insists so much more forcibly on 
the things in which all are entitled to be considered equally 
than on those in which one person is entitled to more con- 
sideration than another, that respect for even personal supe- 
riority is likely to be below the mark. This, along with some 
other considerations, leads up to the conclusion that though the 
electors of any given constituency are entitled to know all the 
political opinions and sentiments of a candidate, and often 
bound to reject him for vital points of difference, whatever 
agreement there may be, yet that, in proportion to the confi- 
dence they may have in the mental superiority of a candidate, 
they ought to allow him a latitude in things not fundamental. 
This will be readily assented to, in general terms, by most 
sensible people, though the fact that some persons 
have withdrawn their support from Mr. Mill, because 
of the part he took in the Jamaica business, looks 
the other way. And when we draw it out in terms a 
little more specific, it is to be feared that we must arrive 
at conclusions for which the majority of electors are scarcely 
prepared. ‘“ When the difference of opinion,” says Mr. Mill, 
“ between the electors and the elected does not relate to the 
fundamentals of politics, however decided the elector may”be 
in his own sentiments, he ought to consider that when an able 
man differs from him, there is at least a considerable chance of 
his being in the wrong; and that even if otherwise, it is worth 
while to give up his opinion in things not absolutely essential, 
for the sake of the inestimable advantage of having an able 
man to act for him in the many matters in which he himself 
is not qualified to form a judgment.” “In such cases,” con- 
tinues Mr. Mill, “the elector often endeavours to reconcile 
both wishes by inducing the able man to sacrifice his own 
opinion on the points of difference; but for the able man to 
lend himself to this compromise is treason against his special 
office—abdication of the peculiar duties of mental superiority, 
of which it is one of the most sacred not to desert the cause 
which has the clamour against it, nor to deprive of his services 
those of his opinions which need them the most. A man of 
conscience and known ability should insist on full freedom to 
act as he in his own judgment deems best, and should not 
consent to serve on any other terms.” 

Educated and thinking people will feel that this, which 
comes from the twelfth chapter of the “ Considerations on 
Representative Government,” is simply axiomatic; but what 
the multitude think of it we know from the case of Macaulay 
and the electors of Edinburgh. We all know why he was 
once defeated there, and why, also, when he once tried to 
explain his meaning on a very simple point, he was almost hooted 
down with cries of “‘ We're as good as you are.” That is it— 
we're as good as you are. “ My friends,” said Macaalay, “I’m 
not disputing your goodness.” But the crowd knew better. 


His very attitude disputed their goodness, and they would not 


hear him. Let it not be thought ungenerous to refer to this 
at all. Edinburgh made amends, beckoned Macaulay back in 
1852, and received him again beneath the triamphal arch of t 
huge public embrace. It was as much to her an 
his. But the whole story is not so long that 
to forget its lessons. “In that -called 

says Mr. Mill, in the chapter from which we have 
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quoted, “which ig really the exclusive rule of the opexative 
classes .. . . the only escape from clags legislation im its nar- 
rowest, an@ political ignorance in its most dangerous form, 
would lie in such disposition as the uneducated might have to 
choose educated representatives, and to defer to their opinions.” 
Now we are strongly inclined to believe that the best of the 
working-class electors have just this disposition at present—in 
the abstract; and, luckily, there are just now no practical 
questions against which the disposition is likely to knock its 
head and become inoperative. But there are tens of thousands 
of half-educated people of the middle classes, upper and lower, 
who have no such disposition to defer to the opinions of those 
whom they know to be abler than themselves. It is among 
this class that the Irish Church question, from a so-called 
Protestant point of view, will be worked by Tories and Liberals 
who do not know their own principles at the coming elections. 
Probably, also, working-class electors will be apt, in great 
numbers, to call for pledges not to oppose the Permissive Bill. 
Mr. Mill’s opinions upon this subject are so pronounced as to 
make any appeal to him upon such a subject ridiculous; but 
Liberal members of less positively expressed sentiments will not 
get off so well. 

Our earnest hope is that candidates of all shades of opinion 
will resist the application of the screw in every possible way. 
The Tory papers are making a great fuss about what they are 
pleased to term the vagueness of the issue at the ensuing 
election. But the general issue is very plain and simple—will 
you help to return a Liberal Government to power, and to keep 
it inP This is a fair question to address to any candidate if 
it were likely to be necessary, which can hardly be the case, 
considering how frankly colours are worn in such matters. But 
there is one specific subject upon which we think every can- 
didate, of whatever political creed, may fairly be asked a 
question and may fairly receive an instruction from his con- 
stituents. There is a visible tendency to widen expenditure and 
increase taxation. Time will show that this is a real rock 
ahead. With Mr. Gladstone at the head of affairs, the danger 
will be greatly reduced, of course; but it will be impossible 
to carry to any length the newly-awakened taste for Govern- 
ment interference (however admirable the ends aimed at) without 
throwing increased burdens upon the people. Those burdens 
threaten to accumulate at a time when provisions are dear, 
house-rent is high, and trade of all kinds dull. There is no 
fear, as yet, that the Government should, as Mr. Ruskin sug- 
gests in the “ Political Economy of Art,” “stand on Shake- 
speare’s cliff and wave cheques in the eyes of foreign nations for 
their best canvasses,” or that the Government should set to 
work and constantly “ employ a certain number of dull persons 
in making the most accurate possible copies of all good pic- 
tures.” But for social, sanitary, and educational improve- 
ments of various kinds somebody must pay the piper. Of 
course, in the long run, every such improvement must cause a 
saving; but in the meanwhile it looks as if it would be a fair 
question, though it need not necessarily be a crucial one, to 
put to candidates at this election—Will you undertake closely 
to watch our expenditure and taxation; and, in particular, will 
you advocate the Equalization of the Poor-rates, as a first 
step towards making our burthens more bearable P 








THE SESSION. 


LTHOUGH the past session has not been fruitful in 
legislative achievements, we quite agree with Mr. Disraeli 

that it has not been wasted. Parliament is not a mere legisla- 
tive machine; and the fruits of its labours are not to be 
measured by the number of Bills that it has converted into 
Acts. Amongst its most important functions are the formation 
of public opinion and the general direction of the policy of the 
country. Regarded from that point of view, the session which 
has just closed has left a decided mark upon the history of our 
times. We have only to compare our position last February 
with that which we now occupy, in order to, realize the vast 
importance of the work that has been accomplished in the 
mean time. ‘The session of 1867 had left the Liberal party 
demoralized and disorganized. Mr. Disraeli, by a combination 
of audacity, flexibility, and strategy, had gained an ascendancy 
which was fraught with the greatest peril to sincerity, honesty, 
or earnestness in the conduct of public affairs, He had not only 
“educated” his own party, but he had acquired a prestige 
which, however questionable in its character, had a more or 
less paralyzing effect upon the party opposed to him. There 
seemed during the present Parliament no hope of accomplishing 
more than a certain progress in the mere jog-trot work of 
passing “useful” measures; and we had before us the very 





unsatisfactory prospect of appealing to the new constituencies 
on no large or definite issue, and with no clear or sharp 
demareation of party lines. That is no longer the case. 
The failure of the Government to propound any measure 
which could satisfy the just claims or remove the deep- 
seated grievances of Ireland has given Mr. Gladstone an 
opportunity to rally around him the various sections of the 
Liberal party. They have responded to his appeal with a 


“unanimity far greater than could reasonably have been expected 


after their conduct in 1867; and at this moment the party are 
united as they have not been for many a long year, under a 
leader of unrivalled capacity for directing their efforts and 
utilizing their power to the highest and the noblest ends, It is 
sometimes said with a sneer that the question which the country 
will have to decide next November will be whether Mr. Disraeli 
or Mr. Gladstone shall be Premier. No doubt that is true; 
but then in this case names stand for things. Both these 
leaders are representative men; and in supporting or opposing 
them, we support or oppose two rival policies which are as 
distinctly opposed as light and darkness, and which exercise an 
influence over and spread their ramifications through the whole 
field of public affairs. On the one hand, we have a policy 
of earnest and sympathetic assistance to progress in every 
direction—moral, social, and political; on the other hand, we 
have a policy which, if it is not one of mere obstruction, is, at 
any rate, governed by no large principle and directed to no great 
ends, but is shaped with an exclusive reference to the ascend- 
ancy of a party and the pre-eminence of a Minister. It is a 
great thing to have thus cleared the political atmosphere, and 
to have prepared the ground for a contest which may well 
engage our highest energies, because it is certain to be pro- 
ductive in the most important consequences, 

In any review of the session Ireland must, of course, occupy 
the front place, not merely because it has furnished the occa- 
sion of the most exciting debates of the year, but because it is 
the first and most pressing difficulty with which English states- 
men hayetodeal. With an audacity that was truly marvellous, 
even considering the sort of audience he was addressing, Mr. 
Disraeli assured the Lord Mayor the other night that “ the 
state of Ireland is one that ought to afford us the utmost con- 
gratulation.” It is difficult to understand how any man could 
venture on such an assertion, even in an after-dinner speech, 
knowing, as he must do, that the Habeas Corpus Act has been 
suspended for a couple of years, and that although the Govern- 
ment may not use the powers thus conferred upon them, they 
dare not dispense with their possession; that although the 
spirit of Fenianism may slumber, it is yet rife amongst the 
people; that, to judge from recent events, there has not of 
late years been a time when Catholics and Orangemen 
were more bitterly hostile to each other; and that the 
depletion of the population still continues with but slight, 
if any, diminution in the outpouring stream. That there 
is to some extent an improvement—that there is, at any 
rate, ground for hope—in reference to Ireland we quite admit. 
But this certainly does not arise from the measures of the Go- 
vernment, The Irish policy which they announced by Lord 
Mayo at the commencement of the session was at once repudi- 
ated by the country. The bribe of a charter and endowment for 
the Catholic university—dishonestly offered, and still more dis- 
honestly withdrawn—did not reconcile the people to the want 
of any adequate measure with respect to the land. The an- 
nouncement, in doubtful and hesitating terms, of some vague 
scheme for “levelling up,” did not divert them from the 
desire to pull down and destroy the ascendancy of an alien 
Church. On the other hand, the levity with which these pro- 
positions were withdrawn in favour of a “ No Popery” cry, as 
soon as. it was found that they would not serve the electioneer- 
ing purposes of the Tory party, must have deepened and em- 
bittered the distrust with which the Irish had learnt to regard 
English statesmen and the Imperial Parliament, if Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal party had not come forward 
to give a decided pledge, not only of their wish, but 
of their intention to do justice to Ireland by the intro- 
duction of the Suspensory Bill. We cannot now stay to 
discuss the fortunes of that measure, or the singularly able 
and interesting debates by which its course was marked. 
It must suffice to say that while those debates made it abun- 
dantly manifest that the Conservatives as a party were steadfast 
to the bad old traditions of their party, they were also the 
means of showing that there is not only in Parliament, but 1 
the country, a party both willing and able “ to heal the wrongs 
of afflicted centuries” by the simple plan of doing justice to 
Ireland, even, although that justice may involve the sacrifice of 
national prejudices and of religious sympathies. The result has 
been to inspire the Irish once more with, hope from English 
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legislation, to direct their energies again into the paths of 
constitutional aetion, and to render it a feasible, even if it be a 
difficult task, to reconcile them to the union with England 
and Scotland. That is undoubtedly one of the gains of the 
session, but it is not one for which we owe any thanks to the 
Government. 

In the same speech to which we have already referred Mr. 
Disraeli took credit to himself and his colleagues for completing 
during the present session the great work of Parliamentary 
reform which was begun last year. And it is certainly true 
enough that a Scotch and an Irish Reform Act have been 
passed. But the latter is a mere apology for a measure. 
Originally restricted in its scope and timid in its provisions, 
it was still further pared down during its passage through the 
House of Commons; and we doubt whether even Mr. Disraeli 
himself believes in the permanence of “a settlement” which 
leaves the county franchise’at its present figure, and allows a 
dozen wretched little boroughs to retain the members for which 
large, independent, and popular constituencies have an irre- 
sistible claim. If the Government failed to achieve anything like 
a triumph in dealing with the Irish Reform Bill, they sustained 
a positive and decided defeat on the Scotch Reform Bill. If there 
was one principle which Mr. Disraeli professed last year to 
hold more sacred than another, it was the non-disfranchisement 
of any centre of representation. That principle was, he assured 
us in his celebrated speech at Edinburgh, and in his subsequent 
letter to the Times, one of the five points on which he had won 
a great Conservative victory. Well, we all know what has now 
become of that “ principle.” Not only have English boroughs 
been disfranchised, but they have been disfranchised for the 
purpose of increasing the representation of Scotland. And 
although we do not for a moment murmur at this—for Scot- 
land is well entitled to a larger number of members than she 
now possesses—there can be no doubt that this step has 
materially tended to diminish any slight chance of permanency 
that may ever have been possessed by the schemes of redistribu- 
tion contained in the English Bill. In point of fact, so far is 
the work of Parliamentary Reform from having been accom- 
plished that the question is nearly certain to be reopened, as 
to two out of the three kingdoms, at a very early period, and 
probably during the next Parliament. 

The Bill for the abolition of compulsory Church-rates, and 
that for transferring the electric telegraphs to the Post Office, 
are the only other measures of any importance that have been 
passed during the late session. In connection with the former, 
the Government have no more credit than that which is due 
to abstinence from an opposition that would have been highly 
inconvenient to themselves—now that they are in office. In 
regard to the latter Bill, they are entitled to the praise which 
we have on a former occasion willingly conceded to them. Mr. 
Disraeli and his faithful organs in the press are indeed pathetic 
in their lamentations over the untimely fate of many useful 





measures which were nipped in the bud by the “ factious” | 
But with | 


proceedings of Mr. Gladstone and his supporters. 
the exception of the Bankruptcy Bill—which was a good 
although not a very original measure—we see no reason to 
believe that we have lost much by the turn that matters 
have taken. Undoubtedly we have not done so if the 
Education Bill may be taken as a fair indication of the 
courage or thoroughness with which the Government were pre- 
pared to deal with great questions. Although we cannot 
pretend to guess the contents of the Ministerial pigeon-holes, 
we are not prepared to take the unknown for the magnificent ; 


nor are we disposed to yield faith to the assertion that Govern- | 


ment, which, so far as we can see, has devoted all its energies 
to the preservation of its own existence, was prepared unneces- 
sarily to tempt fate, on the eve of a general election, by 
grappling boldly with any evils of our social system which active 
or powerful classes are interested in maintaining. Small changes 
and petty reforms are the most that can be expected from a 
Government that lives on sufferance. Large measures can only 
come from a Government that is able to despise selfish clamour, 
and to override sectional opposition. Mr. Disraeli was, many 
years ago, well described as the “ prospectus of a statesman,” 
and he is still faithful to thatcharacter. Nothing can be more 
tempting than his descriptions of what he is going to do, or 
of what he would have done, Unfortunately the nebulous 
mass of promise never yields any solid nucleus of perform- 
ance. His regretful meditations over the things that might 
have been are but doubtful indications of what he ever 
seriously thought of striving to do. At all events, nothing 
that we have lost can at all equal what we have gained in 
simplifying the political position; in giving a definite aim and 
object to political action; in terminating the rule of mere 
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reconciliation between the peoples of England and Ireland 
which the Reformed Parliament will, we trust, carry on to a 
happy and complete consummation. 








FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
HEN the French Chambers closed on Monday, the 


usuul cries of “ Vive l’Empereur! ” were diversified by 
exclamations of ‘ Vive la Liberté!” and “ Vive la Nation!” 
This little incident is recorded in the official report of the pro- 
ceedings in the Moniteur; and it is significant. It shows— 


_ what many previous facts have tended to bring out—that the 
_ desire for greater freedom is growing day by day, and express- 


ing itself continually with more force and boldness. It also 
shows that the Government is less inclined than formerly to 
discourage these manifestations—that it is recognising the 
requirements of the times, and preparing for changes which 
have been rendered necessary by the very success of the Empire. 
For it is vain to deny that, upon the whole, the Empire has 
been successful. During its sixteen years of existence, it has 
made mistakes and suffered reverses; but its triumphs, whether 
of peace or war, have far outweighed its disasters. The martial 
fame of France, great as it was before, undoubtedly received 
no small augmentation from the Crimean and Italian wars; 
and the prosperity of the country has never been so high as 
under the rule of Napoleon III. The “blots ” which the Em- 
peror had the manliness to acknowledge some time ago were 
the Mexican expedition, which had neither the justification of 
right nor the halo of success, and the check to French influ- 
ence consequent on the good fortune of Prussia in the war 
of 1866—a check which was made far worse than it need 
have been by the singularly bad management of the French 
sovereign. Yet it is impossible to deny that the position 
of France at this moment is a splendid one. Even Bismarck 
hesitates in his policy for fear of that compact nation, 
with the finest army in the world at its disposal, which may 
possibly object to any further infraction of the Treaty of 
Prague ; and, as regards the internal condition of the country, 


_ there are no signs of that imminent revolution which we have 


been so frequently told was on the point of breaking out, and 
was only kept down by the iron heels of Praetorian cohorts. 
The Government, therefore, has no excuse for disregarding the 
desire of the more intelligent classes for a further relaxation of 
the highly centralized rule adopted in the year 1852 as the 
necessity, or at least the alleged necessity, of a turbulent and 
revolutionary epoch. If France were really, as M. Felix Pyat and 
his friends assert, boiling over with hatred and contempt of 
existing institutions, it would be not unnatural on the part of 


_ the Government to refuse to disarm itself in presence of a 








strategy and manipulation ; and in commencing that work of | 


danger threatening its very existence. But, though the wish 
for certain reforms has been clearly expressed, we can see no 
evidence whatever of any general disaffection towards the 
second Napoleonic Empire. The vast majority of the French 
people seem to have accepted the Empire “in principle,” 
though they object to some details. Here and there, a small 
Republican minority may cherish dreams, and build castles in 
the air, and occasionally get up little feeble plots, which the 
police snuff out at the right moment with the greatest ease. But 
with the masses the name of Napoleon has still a charm which to 
an Englishman, unaccustomed to make gods of mortals, is almost 
inconceivable. They like the reflected glory of that name; they 
like the solid pudding which the Second Empire has brought 
them ; they like the recognition of their rights as voters—as 
co-equal portions of a democratic system; they like the tran- 
quillity which enables them to sow and reap, and manufacture 


and trade, without the eternal fear of barricades before their 


eyes; and, to do them bare justice, they detest the principles 
of assassination contained in a document recently seized in the 
capital, and professing to be a proclamation issued by “ The 
Central Committee of Action of the Revolutionary Commune 
of Paris.” It has been suggested, by the way, that this address 
was concocted by the authorities themselves to enable the 
Government, with some show of justice, to abridge popular 
liberties during the approaching elections. ‘The character of 
the proclamation is altogether against such a supposition. It 
indicates -sme of the undeniably weak points of the Empire 
with a to:ve and pungency which no Government would dare 
to use against itself; and, besides, it does not appear that there 
is any design of adopting reactionary measures. The Oppo- 
sition press, it is true, stated a short time back that there was 
an intention to suppress the second elections ne essary at 
present when no candidate has obtained an absolute majority 
of the registered electors; but this bas been denied by 
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M. Rouher, and the rumour seems to have had no sufiicient 
foundation. 

But, although France is certainly not in the crisis of a revo- 
lution, she is justly dissatisfied with some characteristics of 
her Government, and the affair of M. Rochefort will probably 
lead to a good deal of criticism. M. Rochefort is the proprietor 
and editor of a journal called the Lanterne, which takes the 
form of a weekly pamphlet of sixty small pages, and which, 
though it has not been long in existence, has already reached 
a very large sale. The paper recently contained some sharp 
remarks by M. Rochefort on the way in which M. Rouher, in 
the Chamber, met the allusions of M. Gueroult to the im- 
prisonment in a lunatic asylum of a M. Sandon, who had made 
himself troublesome to the late M. Billault, when that gentle- 
man was in power. The story is not very clear, but itis alleged 
that M. Sandon was in possession of certain letters com- 
promising both M. Billault and Louis Napoleon in connection 
with some electioneering matters during the Republic ; and that, 
in order to get such an awkward person out of the way, he was 
twice confined in a lunatic asylum, without any justification. 
When M. Gueroult alluded to this fact, M. Rouher made use 
of the singular phrase, ‘‘ Don’t speak of that !”—an exclama- 
tion on which M. Rochefort sarcastically commented in his 
journal. Hereupon he was required to insert a communiqué of 
such unconscionable length that it would fill forty-five pages 
out of his sixty. He refused to do so, and will accordingly be 
prosecuted. M. Rochefort argues that to force “a journal to 
insert a communication as long as the journal itself, is equivalent 
to pure and simple confiscation.” Thisis obviously a great ex- 
aggeration. The communication, according to accounts written 
in the interests of M. Rochefort, would not have been as 
long as the journal, and its insertion could hardly have 
killed the publication, if the success of the Lanterne is any- 
thing like what we find stated. At the same time, it is quite 
certain that a journal is subjected to great hardship in being 
compelled, under penalty of an action, to print an official cor- 
rection of its statement running to such extravagant length. 
Undoubtedly a public writer should not be at liberty to malign 
a man with impunity, even though that man be a Minister—a 
position which, in the opinion of some politicians, is apparently 
held to justify any amount of harrying, and to confer no pri- 
vilege of retort. But, if M. Rouher was misrepresented, or 
the memory of M. Billault traduced—-and these are points on 
which we decline to express any opinion, the facts not being 
fully before us—there are better ways of making the truth 
prevail than by forcing the offending journalist to insert a long- 
winded counter-statement, which probably few people will read. 
The Minister of the Interior, in his circular to the Prefects after 
the passing of the new press law, cautioned them against sending 
verbose communications to the newspapers; yet here we find 
him doing the very thing himself. Clearly, the only fair and 
reasonable mode of procedure in such cases is that which is 
followed in England—viz., the reference of the disputed ques- 
tion to the impartial arbitration of a jury, representing neither 
the plaintiff nor the defendant. 

Such is the domestic position of France on the eve of the 
general elections. Her position with regard to foreign affairs 
is more complicated, or at least more uneasy. The distrustful 
feeling between the Empire and the North German Confedera- 
tion which was engendered by the events of two years ago has 
certainly not given place to mutual confidence. France and 
Prussia are both heavily armed; and it is of course possible 
that at any moment a disagreement may arise which would 
precipitate war. But we must protest against the assumption 
which appears to govern the comments of some English news- 
papers, that France is secretly and cunningly elaborating a plan 
of hostilities against Germany, and that no provocation to war 
can possibly arise except from the Emperor Napoleon. In 
arguing this matter, English journalists are too apt to give up 
their judgments blindly and implicitly to the suggestions of 
French Opposition writers, or the blandishments of Prussian 
officials. Everything is to be construed against France and for 
Germany. ‘The false reports of the Paris Opposition press (and 
their falsity is only equalled by their number) are greedily 
adopted, and as reluctantly denied when denial becomes in- 
evitable, but denied only to give place to others as damaging 
and as untrue. For at least a year, or more, we have 
been told that war against Prussia would be speedily 
declared. The very time has been fixed, and, as the 
period arrived, and no such declaration was made, it 
has been again and again postponed, with as little effect. 
The latest falsehood was to the effect that a Customs 
union was being negotiated between France, Belgium, and 
Holland, which, it was argued, was equivalent to a preparation 
for war with Prussia. Seeing that Prussia has negotiated not 





only Customs unions, but military unions too, with neigh- 
bouring Powers, it is difficult to understand why France should 
not be at liberty to come to a commercial agreement with two 
other countries, except upon the assumption that Prussia has 
some mysterious divine right to do whatever she pleases, and 
that France must not stir hand or foot, on peril of being 
pelted with all the hardest words in the political vocabulary. 
But, after all, the statement is false. There have been no such 
negotiations, and the dreaded war again fades into the distance. 
Undoubtedly, however, the enormous armaments both of France 
and Prussia form a danger to the peace of Europe which Europe 
would gladly see removed. The tendency ever since 1851 has 
been towards gigantic preparations for war, and that not only 
in one or two places, but all over the civilized world. Yet the 
prevalent tendency to impute the blame of this disastrous state 
of things to Louis Napoleon is not justified by facts. Shortly 
after the coup-d’état, the French army was reduced by 50,000 
men, and the National Guard was almost dissolved. The 
Budget was cut down by forty million francs as compared 
with the Budgets of Louis Philippe, “the Napoleon of 
Peace;” and the navy was far smaller than it had been in 
years previous to the Revolution. England, nevertheless, took 
alarm. She increased her regular army by 5,000 men and 1,000 
horses; she raised a militia of 80,000 men; she added 6,500 
men to the navy, and busied herself about fortifications and 
armour-plated ships. At the same time, the English press 
(with a few honourable exceptions) teemed with the most irrita- 
ting language towards the French people and their ruler; and, 
recollecting the alliance of earlier days against the Governments 
of the Revolution, it is hardly to be wondered at that France 
should at length have begun to arm too. Ever since then, 
the wretched game of extravagance and mistrust has been going 
on with increasing eagerness, and the fever seems now to have 
reached its maximum, The creation of an overwhelming 
military Power in Germany has almost necessitated a large 
addition to the French army, and we can only hope that the two 
hosts will have sufficient dread of one another’s prowess to refrain 
from trying conclusions. The issue seems to depend on whether 
Prussia does or does not attempt any further infraction of the 
Treaty of Prague. If she seeks to incorporate the South 
German States, the chances of peace will probably be slight ; 
but in that case it will not be the ambition of France that has 
provoked the deadly trial. It is impossible to say that Prussia 
represents Germany to-day as Sardinia represented Italy from 
1849 to 1860. There have been no spontaneous adhesions— 
no consultations of the national will; and France may possibly 
challenge a merely military revolution against which she sought 
to bar the door by her diplomacy at the peace of 1866. 








ARMY PROMOTION, 


T is being generally recognised by the public that our system 
of promotion in the army and of appointment to commis- 
sions requires great reform. ‘There can be nothing more unjust 
than that distinguished officers of good service should be passed 
over when eligible for promotion, simply because they may not 
have money enough to pay for their next step. That this is 
frequently the case every one connected with the army well 
knows. Ifwe examine the system of purchase in the army, we 
can find many defects in it; but we confess that we can, after 
industrious research, discover no advantages. The defects are 
patent. An officer rises to the senior place of regimental rank ; 
he may have served well, he may have shed his blood for his 
country, but, because he cannot find some hundreds of pounds 
to purchase himself up into a higher grade, he must be content 
to allow others, younger and less skilled, but more wealthy, to 
pass over his head, and thus to assume all the privileges of 
seniority which military discipline confers. Nor is this the 
only fault of our present system. An officer who has pur- 
chased all his steps may arrive at the command of a regiment ; 
he may have devoted the best portion of his life to the study 
and practice of his profession; he is pre-eminently, perhaps, 
qualified for appointment to the rank of major-general ; but he 
dare not await his promotion. The greater part of his fortune 
is invested in his commission. If he is promoted, all this money 
is lost. He cannot stay in the service, and the country loses 
a man whom it can ill afford to sacrifice. There is, again, 
another disadvantage in the purchase system. An officer may 
be eminently unqualified for the post he occupies, but it would 
be very hard to dismiss him. If it was known that he must 
quit the service, his juniors, certain of eventual promotion, 
would refuse to pay him his money. Hence, an officer 
who has nothing except incompetency to urge his retire- 
ment from the service is leniently treated by the charitable 
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authorities, for fear that he may lose his money. We have no | that by an open mutiny or general insubordination they can 


hesitation in asserting that until the purchase system is 
abolished the army will not be officered as it ought to be. 
Then, again, the purchase system impedes promotion from the 
ranks. The very fact of purchase implies wealth in the com- 
missioned grades. Hence few noncommissioned officers will 
consent to enter them. How could it be expected that they 
should do so? The moment that a noncommissioned becomes 
a commissioned officer he finds himself involved in expenses 
which it is impossible to sustain on his pay. He must either 
relinquish the society of his new comrades and be regarded as 
an outsider from the officers’ mess, or run into debt, which he 
has no prospect of ever defraying. In neither case do these cir- 
cumstances tempt other noncommissioned officers to follow his 
example. Thus the best noncommissioned officers frequently 
refuse to avail themselves of offers to receive commissions, and 
prefer to remain independent in a humbler grade. 

The purchase system has again another disadvantage. It 
entails a servile following of seniority. When all are ready to 
purchase a step it follows naturally that the senior of the next 
grade should be allowed to grasp the prize. All selection is 
laid aside. It does not matter whether the officer ready to 
purchase is skilful or hardworking, or even if he understands 
his duties. The examinations required before promotion by 
the regulations are such a farce that it is totally unnecessary 
to refer to them except to state that they are no guarantees 
for the capabilities of those who undergo them. 

There can be no doubt that selection would be a most 
invidious system as our army is at present organized. It 
would lay wide open the door of jobbery. But in certain cases 
it might be exercised where conspicuous merits claim attention. 
At present it would require that the merits should be very 
conspicuous, for so much suspicion attaches to the proceedings 
of the Horse Guards that, unless in very clear cases, the mili- 
tary authorities would never be acquitted by popular suspicion 
of doing a job in favour of some special protégé. Nor would 
the system of selection be more safe if exercised by a Secretary 
of State. At times of doubtful divisions an urgent member of 
Parliament might possibly feel lenient and inclined to view 
with favour the claims of a good constituent, and press the 
same with effect upon the notice of a Cabinet Minister. Yet 
there are instances where selection for promotion might be 
made most justly and most conscientiously, but from these 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the purchase system 
debars us. 

Now, what can be said in favour of the purchase system ? 
[t is urged by its advocates that the British soldier likes to be 
led by gentlemen. But does the fact that a man can invest 
between four and five hundred pounds in a commission prove 
that he isa gentleman P We should be more inclined to suppose 
that a good education and cultivated intellect were more sound 
criteria of gentlemanly instincts than a balance at a banker’s. 
Yet this is the main argument against which those who would 
abolish the purchase system have to contend. There is certainly 
asecond, which to us appears much more practical. It is that 
the State, in case of the abolition of the purchase system, 
must refund to officers the money they have sunk in their 
commissions, and that this would amount toalarge sum. This 
is undoubtedly true. But surely the State would consent to lose 
this money to insure the efficiency of the military service. 
It would but bea light insurance on the wealth of the country, 
and without an efficient army the national and private property 
of England must always be insecure. 

For our own part, we are firmly convinced that until the 
purchase system is abolished our army cannot rise to that 
position in Europe which it is entitled to assume; and we are 
equally sure that, sooner or later, the great change must come, 
and the commissioned ranks be laid open to the energy and 
cultivation of the middle classes, who will make the military 
career a profession and not an amusement. 

So much for the promotion of officers when in the service. 
Let us glance for a moment at the stages through which 
aspirants to commissions pass before they are appointed to the 
Service at all. The officers for the Artillery and Engineers are 
educated at the Military Academy at Woolwich, and obtain 
their commissions after passing through a period of probation 
at that institution as cadets. The officers for the Cavalry and 
Infantry either are prepared as cadets at the Military College 
at Sandhurst, or receive direct commissions after passing an 
examination satisfactory to the Council of Military Education. 
A commission on military education is sitting at present under 
the presidency of Lord de Grey, and is minutely inquiring 
into the working of the military colleges. Not at all too 
Soon, for of late years an impression seems to have gained 
ground among the cadets both at Woolwich and Sandhurst, 


overawe the local authorities, and avoid the performance of any 
unpleasant duty or irksome task. Nor has this impression 
been generally ill grounded, for of late years any one who has 
observed the working of the military colleges may have per- 
ceived how the cadets, by disregard of discipline and one-sided 
appeals to the press, have gained their own way in spite of 
those who ought to have restrained them, but who have proved 
pliant and willing to yield almost anything in order to hush 
up a row or avoid a scandal. 

The present system of conferring direct commissions requires 
great improvement. The examination without being sufficiently 
technical to form even the foundation of the study of military 
science, is apparently too special to be provided by the ordinary 
schools of the country. Certain it is that we every day see boys 
who have been doing fairly well at Rugby, Harrow, or West- 
minster, leave those schools, some six months before going up for 


_ the examination for direct commissions, in order to be specially 








crammed, Our personal experiences, as well as the advertising 
columns of the military journals, tel] us that Oxford graduates 
or Cambridge wranglers, are willing to receive in suburban 
retreats, and prepare for their examinations, young gentlemen 
intended for the army. And these crammers are specially 
retained to drive dunces through an examination which an ordi- 
nary youth could pass. It is quite the exception when a boy goes 
up straight from his natural place of education and passes his 
examination for thearmy. These cramming establishments are 
not at all conducive to the improvement of a boy’s moral tone. 
At each of them are collected together a certain number of youths 
whose only object is to get over the Rubicon of their examina- 
tion in order to plunge recklessly into all the imaginary pleasure 
of barrack-quarters and mess-room. Few of them have any 
knowledge of what life in the army really is. Their ideas, based 
upon military romances or occasional glimpses, as a rule dwell 
upon unlimited tobacco, champagne, horse-shoe breastpins, and 
the lightly-won sirens of garrison towns. A knot of youths, 
animated by such views, and clustered together, are not likely te 
forego the anticipation of such of these pleasures as they can 
indulge in, without too flagrant a violation of the rules of the 
establishment, or incurring a request to withdraw from it and the 
certain drawing down upon themof paternal indignation. For this 
indignation must be avoided, as its consequences in a diminished 
allowance or a curtailed outfit would be inconvenient. The 
crammer himself, as a general rule, is not too severe a pastor. 
He does not peer too closely into the gambols of the lambs in- 
trusted to his suburban sheepfold. His reputation depends only 
upon the manner in which his pupils pass their examination. We 
understand that, by a singular perversity of nature, those 
pupils whose talents enable them to do best at Chelsea 
examinations have a formation of moral consciousness which 
not unfrequently gives trouble at the cramming establishment. 
This is inconvenient, but it need not be too grossly perceived. 
We believe that it is generally understood that, unless a maid 
connected with the establishment has to withdraw from service 
on account of reasons too palpable to be explained away, 
peccadilloes are pardoned ; and censure, like justice, is blind to 
the errors of the youthful sinner whose memory, tenacious of 
dates and simple algebraical formule, may place him near the 
head of the Chelsea list. If the army were a real profession, 
and not regarded by the majority of those who enter it only as 
a pleasant manner of spending a few years and a certain 
amount of money, would these things be P 

The promotion of privates to the rank of non-commissioned 
officers is usually fair, honest, and impartial, but the subse- 
quent promotion of non-commissioned officers is perhaps some- 
times a little open to objection. An adjutant who has been 
raised from the ranks cannot well avoid having a bias in favour 
of some of his former comrades. He is the right-hand man of 
his commanding officer in matters of this nature, and his bias 
sways the mind of the colonel. Why are adjutants ever speci- 
ally raised to that post from the ranks? It is simply because 
there are not always officers in the regiment who have obtained 
their commissions by purchase qualified or willing to under- 
take the duties. Is this itself not a strong argument against 
the purchase system P 








ST. MARY’S, ATHERSTONE. 


HE unhappy state in which the innovations of the Ritualists 
have brought the Church of England are strikingly illus- 
trated by a case in which the Dean of Arches delivered judg- 
ment on Tuesday. It was a suit instituted in a criminal form 
by the incumbent of Atherstone, Mr. Richings, against one of 
the churchwardens, Mr. Cordingely ; and the offence charged 
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was entering the church by means of a picklock, contrary to 
the wish of the incumbent, and causing a ledge of wood, called 
the “ super-altar,” to be violently removed from the Communion- 
table, breaking and throwing away the same, and also for 
injuring and removing the cloth which covered the table, and 
for removing certain sockets from a pillar in which banners 
were sometimes placed, and for violently irreverent conduct on 
the part of himself and othersin thechurch. That these things 


] 


Times’ report the passage in the judgment of the Dean of 
Arches’ Court which relates to this point :—* ‘I'he whole doetring 
of presentments by the churchwardens was founded upon the 
fact that their office was one of observation and complaint, 
and, except in extraordinary consequences, not one of imme- 
diate action or ewercise of individual power, There would be 
no necessity for presentment to the ordinary if they were 


| to take the law into their own hands, and remove without 


were done the defendant did not attempt to deny. On thecon- | 


trary, his defence amounted to a justification of them; and 
upon this ground, as well as its general interest, the case is 
worthy of attention. It appears that about Christmas, 1865, 
the ledge, or “super-altar,” was placed on the Communion-table, 
and there it remained until August last. In the mean time 


objection was raised to it at Waster, 1866; but we do not sup- | 


pose the opposition could have been of a very vigorous or active 
character, for though the bishop held a confirmation in the 
church in 1867, no steps were taken to remove the obnoxious 
ledge. But the fire seems only to have been smouldering. On 
the 22nd of August last it burst out in the form of a vestry 
meeting, specially convened for the purpose by a printed 
placard headed, “ Ritualism,” and which for its greater 
moral effect, was adjourned to the town-hall. Wrath which 
has been longest nursed is generally the most virulent 
when it explodes. 
wardens should take steps for removing the “ super-altar,” and 
the very next day Mr. Cordiagley sent to Mr. Richings for 
the keys of the church. Mr. Richings could hardly be igno- 
rant of the purpose for which they were demanded. He sent 
word by the other churchwarden that he was going to the 


till one. To this Cordingley returned answer, that if the 


A resolution was passed that the church- | 
| this. 


reference to him whatever they conceived to be illegal in the 
ornaments of the church.” We seem to have here a safe rule 
for the conduct of churchwardens; and we may observe that 


| wherever one of two conflicting parties in a parish rung 


counter to the law, the result is a triumph to the opposite 
party. It is quite true that Mr. Cordingley, in acting as he 
did, without a faculty from the ordinary, was clearly and 
grossly in the wrong. The remedy was worse than the 
disease. The Dean of Arches observed elsewhere, in hig 
judgment, that churchwardens are the officers of the ordinary 
and the parish, and that the first principle was that their 
authority, even in matters most within their special cognizance, 
must be exercised under the control of the ordinary. Sir 
Robert quoted the case of Palmer v. the Bishop of Exeter, in 
which it was decided by the Queen’s Bench that the ordinary 
(not the vestry or the churchwardens) can judge what orna- 
ments are proper, and order others to be defaced. More than 
“After citing various authorities,” says the T'imes’ 


| report of his judgment, “ he instanced the mischief that might 
| arise by one churchwarden acting without the concurrence of 


keys were not sent him he would break open the church door, | 


or make it so that nobody could open it. As Mr. Richings 
would not part with the keys, Mr. Cordingley put his threat 
into execution, and about one o’clock came to the church, 
bringing Scanlan, a locksmith, along with him, who, under 
his orders, picked the lock of the church-door. Having done 
this, the next step was to remove the super-altar. For this 
purpose Scanlan, laying aside his picklock, entered the com- 
munion rails with a hammer and chisel in his hand, pulled 
out the nails which fastened the cloth to the table, and took 
off the ledge. 
St.. Margaret’s, was Jooking on protesting; and it is from his 
evidence we learn that when Scanlan removed the “ super- 
altar,” Cordingley dashed it with such violence upon the floor 
that it was broken. To complete the indignity it was then 
thrown into a place where the coals were kept. The next 
attack was on the objectionable sockets, which were removed 
from the pillars; and finally Mr. Cordingley, possessing him- 
self of the cloth of the Communion-table, carried it off to an 
upholsterer, and gave him directions how to alter it. In 
summing up the facts of the case the Dean of Arches said, 
that “while the house of God was the scene of these trans- 
actions, other persons, as might have been expected, came into 


the porch and the body of the church, one man wearing his | 


hat, and alleging that he did so because he was not in a place 


of Protestant worship—a melancholy and miserable, but natural, | 
| removes them, 


| to say that he held the balance evenly between the disputants, 


example of what men respectable in private life would do under 
the effect of violent religious excitement when they, to use a 
common but expressive phrase, ‘take the law into their own 
hands,’ ” 


The remark is not unjust. The scene was disgraceful, and 


it cannot be too deeply regretted that Mr. Cordingley, who pre- | 


sided over it, declared, when he was chosen churchwarden, that 
he was not a member of any Church. This statement he 
qualified in the Arches Court by the explanation that he meant 
he had never been a communicant. But if Mr. Cordingley’s 
avowal of his religious status at the time of his election is not 
to be regarded as showing his unfitness for the office of church- 
warden, his conduct on the occasion in question left no doubt 
of it. There is a tendency, we fear, and it is not an unnatural 
one, for men who have a thirst for popularity to take advan- 
tage of any wind that will fill their sails with it. If they 
find themselves afloat on a strong tide, they go wherever it 
will carry them. LExulting in the sense of activity, and de- 
lighted with the public applause, they don’t stop to consider 
results, still less the legality of their own proceedings. They 
have the ‘sweet voices” of the public, and if the law over- 
takes them, they rejoice in the glory of martyrdom. It was 
in Mr. Cordingley’s power to vindicate the outraged sensibilities 
of the parishioners of St. Mary’s, Atherstone, without violating 
the law which created the office he filled. And as it is well 


that churchwardens should know what their real position is, 
and what powers it confers upon them, we extract from the 


ce 





a 


| force. 


his colleague. Some ornament or piece of furniture might be 
placed in a church, perhaps, as in the present case, connected 


church at eleven o’clock, and would wait for Mr. Cordingley | with the administration of the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper; one churchwarden is offended by it, either as a matter 
of religious feeling or of mere taste, and, without consulting his 
brother churchwarden, he proceeds to remove the ornament by 
The other churchwarden, to whose religious feelings or 
tastes the ornament is agreeable, proceeds to enter the church 
by force, and restore the ornament, which might be removed 
and restored again in the same manner. Perhaps the church- 
wardens might meet at the head of an army of followers—one 
with a picklock, as in this case, and a banner with ‘ Pro- 


| testantism and No Ritualism,’ and the other with a crowbar, 


All this while Mr. Husband, the curate of | 


as in the case of Dewdney v. Goold, and a banner with ‘ The 
Catholic Faith.’ Could the worst enemy of the Church of 
England, Papist or Protestant, desire her to be placed in a 
more humiliating position ? Would there be any end to scoffs 
and jeers which such scenes would produce? Could the Church 
of Rome desire better assistance to her hourly-increasing 
aggressions against the Church of England? Could the 
enemies of the Establishment who desire to sever the connec- 
tion of the Church with the State (the subject upon which 
men’s minds were now so agitated) be more gratified by such a 
result of discord and scandal?” ‘There is, no doubt, much 
truth in this picture, and much force in the appeal which is 
based upon it. But while we denounce churchwardens who 
take the law into their own hands, and remove super-altars 


and sockets without the authority of the ordinary, shall we 


say nothing about the incumbent who introduces these things 
into a church with as little authority as the churchwarden who 
We must do the Dean of Arches the justice 


and that his judgment leaves to neither any reason to crow 
over the other. But we cannot*read this judgment, impartial 
as we admit it to be as the law stands, without feeling that 
some radical change in the law is requisite to adequately meet 
the present difficulties of the Church of England. 





RAILWAY LIABILITY FOR ACCIDENTS. 


[ cannot be said that we have too many guarantees fer the 
caution and diligence of our railway companies. A long 
list of painful cases has shown that we should rather desire 
more of them than less. To ask us to surrender the most 
efficient one we possess was a bold step on the part of the 
railway companies; and we must do them the justice to say 
that they took that step with an openness and candvur which 
left nothing to be desired. On the order of the day for recon- 
sidering the Regulation of Railways Bill, Mr. Leeman, on beh 
of the companies, proposed to insert a clause to the effect that 
“The company shall not, except under an insurance, as hereit- 
after mentioned, be liable to pay any larger sums than the 
following in respect of any passenger killed and injured—that 
is to say, no greater sum in respect of any first-class passenger 
than £400, in respect of any second-class passenger than £309, 
in respect of any third-class passenger than £200; but avy 
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sum so payable shall be in addition to any claim under an | home that they may pass a fortnight of doubtful happiness 


jnsurance.” 

That there should be some limitation of a railway company’s 
liability in case of accident may be accepted as an indisputable 
proposition. If it were found that juries were in the habit of 
giving excessive damages, it would of course be necessary to 
take measures to redress such an evil. Mr. Leeman made an 
attempt to convince the House of the necessity of his clause 
by citing a case which, if it can be regarded as a sample of 
any considerable number of similar cases, may be admitted to 
be in point. 
upon our minds, It proved with sufficient exactness that extor- 
tionate demands are sometimes made upon railway companies. 
A person injured by an accident in the north of England 
demanded £8,000 compensation. This was refused, and he 
brought an action in the Seotch Courts, laying his damages at 
three thousand pounds less than the sum at which he had 
first estimated his loss. On the morning of the trial 
he offered to accept £1,750, the company having paid 
£250 into Court. But, the company having refused this 
inviting offer, the cause went to trial, and the jury assessed the 
plaintiff's damages at £88. As far as this case goes, there can 
be no better illustration of the tendency of some travellers to 
exaggerate their grievances. But it needed not a member of 
Parliament to tell us that there is such a tendency. It springs 
from a principle which was active in the human breast before 
railway companies existed, and under whose influence they 
acted when they set up Mr. Leeman to plead their cause for 
them in the House of Commons. The traveller in the north of 
England who asked £8,000 damages, and offered to take £2,000, 
was not more true to that principle than the companies who 
have modestly requested Parliament to limit their responsibility 
according to the ingeniously graduated scale contained in Mr. 
Leeman’s clause. 
was the worst they could have chosen. No case could have proved 
more incontestably that the rights of both parties in a question 
of damages may be safely left toa jury. It would have been 
a public misfortune had Mr. Leeman’s clause been accepted by 
the House. But the truth is that it was too essentially absurd 
to have any chance of success. A man’s life is to be estimated 
by its value to himself and family, and there can hardly be a 
better criterion of that value than the income he has been 
receiving, the number of persons who are dependent upon it, 
and the loss they will sustain through his being incapacitated 
by death, or injury short of death, from earning it any longer. 
The attempt to limit the liability of the companies by an arbi- 
trary line was unjust; but to limit it by a scale graduated 
according to the class in which the aggrieved passenger might 
happen to ride was ridiculous. 








VOLUNTEERS IN CAMP. 


HE volunteer, looked upon either as the very good fellow that 

he generally is, or as the soldier that he invariably is 

not, is one of those institutions that cannot possibly be main- 
tained in a healthy state without an abundance of variety. He 
gets heartily tired, as any frail and mortal being would, of 
that singular institution the drill-sergeant, remarkable for his 
mode of instruction, his love of beer, and his horror of 
any sort of exertion; and he cannot possibly cultivate an 
admiration for those commissioned officers, whom the benevo- 
lence of a Lord Lieutenant, and the means of equipping a 
certain number of men and of subscribing to the band fund, have 
placed over him. Volunteers suffer, as do persons of non- 
martial aspirations, from the difficulties which surround any 
men of war in a peaceful and commercial country. People are 
in the habit of constantly meeting, at highland shooting- 
quarters, in the stubbles, or on the banks of a trout-stream, 
with capital fellows whom the love of a red coat had drawn off 
from profitable pursuits, and whom five or six years’ idle- 
hess in the army sends back for their own amusement and the 
advantage of society. When we find the regular service 
unable to retain its officers after the early years of manhood are 
over, and the novelty of a brilliant uniform has departed, we 
cannot be surprised that the volunteer force shows signs of 
suffering from the same causes, and that recourse is so frequently 
had to even the very humblest description of martial display. 
To & person who unites with a hard head the smallest 
possible amount of sentiment and no fear of foreign invasion, 
it may appear strange that a large number of young men can 
be found who will lose a night’s rest that they may blaze off a 
quantity of gunpowder and march past the municipal autho- 
ities of a sea-side watering-place, hold themselves out for in- 
Spection by a little African boy, or leave all the comforts of 


under canvas. ‘I'he reason of all this lies not in what is called 
the martial spirit of the Hoglish people, but in the desire of 
men to escape by any means from the insufferable tameness of 
squad drills, platoon exercise, and battalion parades. The 
volunteer cares little for the means of release so long as any 


outlet is open to him, and he is seldom guided by experience. 


But that is not the impression it has produced | 


He may be half dead from fatigue and want of rest and food 
on an Haster field-day, he may, through the wisdom of his 
superior officers and beneficence of a railway company, be kept 
on a review ground for upwards of four-and-twenty hours, half 
the time without anything to eat or drink and under the 
rays of a broiling sun, until, giving way to a sense of his 


_ill-usage, he indulges in impudence towards his general in 


command and falls back upon the privileges of civil life; 
his exploits in the field may bring down upon him 
the censure of military peers and lofty threats of an 


absurd arrest, but he will not be disinclined to risk all 


if he can only secure the presence of a fanctionary with 


_ more claims to martial bearing than he finds displayed in the 


But the case on which their claim was based | 





persons of his drill-sergeant or the colonel of his corps. Looked 
at in this light, we were not unprepared for the news that the 
camp at Wimbledon, during the first days of the rifle com- 
petition, was filled with volunteers; and no one endowed with 
any sensibility for heat can be surprised at the speedy exodus 
which was to be observed after the first day or two, or at the 
thinness of the gatherings towards the end of the second week. 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities of the volunteers, and 
the hearty goodnature and unmistakable desire to fulfil any 
duty required of them which pervades the entire force, there 
are, however, limits to their patience under long-suffering which 
cannot be overstepped with impunity. The failure of the last 
review at Wimbledon affords an instructive example of this, 
and of the injury which the caprice of War-office authorities 
and the indecision of railway officials: is capable of inflicting 
upon the volunteer establishment. Bitter recollections of ill- 
usage at Windsor, and of censure in the House of Lords, 
required but small assistance from the War Office and the 
railway. The War Office made their arrangements, and the 
railway made theirs, and between both the volunteers may be 
said to have been left without any settled plan as to where 
they were to go, and what they were to do, and consequently 
they went nowhere, and did nothing. Generals who came to 
command brigades, found no brigades to command, the best 
London corps remained quietly at home, and about 3,000, for 
the most part badly-drilled men, were left to represent the 
volunteer army of the metropolis. 

Camp life possesses many attractions to those who know 
nothing about it; and it may be said to be positively 
irresistible “to persons of strong imagination, and who 
can hr'ns a useful capacity for making-believe into their 
dome-: ; arrangements. A young volunteer will conceive 
himsel: a most favoured mortal if he can only gipsey out 
for a fortnight. His praise of life in the open air and 
of habits of primitive simplicity are ceaseless; but whem 
he has had some experience of the happy existence he had 
planned for himself, the chances are ten to one that he turns 
out to be the victim of disappointed hopes. He may find the 
bedding of a private volunteer simple and healthy. Hard 
it most assuredly is. He is quite at the mercy of the 
weather. If he awoke last year in time to discover his tent 
about his ears or a torrent of rain-water rushing directly 
under his bed, this year, by way of variety, supplied him with 
scorching heat, and the close relationship of earwigs and other 
kindred insects. If the camping-out volunteer shoots, the 
chances are that, as everybody cannot win, he loses, and if he 
then makes one of the crowd of spectators, he finds looking at 
shooting about as miserable an occupation as he can well betake 
himself to. He sees nothing conveying the idea that a compe- 
tition is going on. He finds half a dozen gentlemen popping 
away at a target, and he knows that an account is being care- 
fully kept of the score which each is making, but neither he 
nor these gentlemen have the remotest notion of what fifty 
other groups of competitors are doing, or the chances of success 
which any one rifleman may have. To lounging volunteers, 
with a fancy for the study of female human nature, the firing- 
points present rather a good field of inquiry—mothers and sisters 
especially assuming odd shapes and formidable proportions. 
Stout females are to be found, upon whom years, flesh, and the 
noonday heat exercise a most distressing influence, watching 
the performances of some youthful volunteer who “ can’t get 
on the target,” vigorously lecturing the unhappy youth, 
and talking learnedly about “high outers,” “ warm centres,” 
and “muds to the right.” Maternal anxiety is seldom wnac- 


companied by sisterly care and patience. A young maiden 
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may not unfrequently be found using a telescope which some- 
body else owns and is waiting for, or monopolizing a chair to 
which she has not the shadow of a right, and giving all 
her attention to the care of ammunition and the direction of 


bullets. 
We by no means desire to underrate the important influence 


DON 


which field-days or such meetings as that at Wimbledon, have | 
upon the volunteer movement. The National Rifle Association 

might perhaps extend its sphere of usefulness, and there is no | 
earthly reason why prize-shooting should not be combined with | 


musketry instruction similar to that which is to be obtained 
at Hythe; but it at all events achieves one valuable result— 
it has produced admirable marksmen, and it gives an impetus to 
rifle-shooting throughout the country, that may yet be found 
productive of very important fruits. 
these periodical attractions is obvious to any one who has paid 
the slightest attention to the present position of the volunteer 
force. The more important of the metropolitan corps un- 
doubtedly comprise bodies of fine soldierlike men, but in other 
regiments it is painfully apparent that the rank and file are 
made up to a great extent of undersized men and boys. The 
movement has necessarily lost the charm which novelty gave to 
it. Some men who joined retired without replacing their 
uniforms as soon as they were worn out, and those of the better 
classes who have indulged in a three or four years’ volunteering 
at the public schools or universities do not, as a general rule, 
eare about continuing it when they enter upon the active 
duties of life. The means of healthy recreation alone, however, 
which volunteering gives will, as a matter of course, continue 
to attract a large number of young men, although the diffi- 
culties which we have hinted at must necessarily affect the 
numerical strength of the force, and should the time arrive, 
when actual danger is imminent, volunteers will be found 
in sufficient numbers, and ready, not perhaps for active service, 
but to undergo that preparation and training without which, 
there is much reason to fear, they would turn out to be rather 
an incumbrance than a help. 








“ANARCHY AND AUTHORITY.” 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD, who may be regarded as a 
l' sort of Mr. Carlyle in water-colour, has once more 
delivered himself of a protest against the spirit and attitude 
of the age in which it is his misfortune to live. He despairs 
of empirical social science, and would fain see the great, grind- 
ing-machine of modern progress pause for a period to sing a 
hymn of culture, or deliver a lecture on the wsthetic aspects of 
its own cranks and pinions. We are too practical. We are 
given to handy expedients. We prefer action to reflection. 
Instead of greedily grasping at the fruits of the earth, we onght 
to abandon ourselves to the sweetness and light of introspective 
study. Our social regulations are all wrong; and in our 
blundering worship of immediate and tangible good, we forget 
that ideal perfection towards which we should ceaselessly 
strive. It is an old story—this complaint of the inactive man, 
who wonders that people should not have as much time as he 
himself has for the comparison of subjective results. Having 
fitted up his own mental chamber with all manner of finely- 
adjusted theories, ideals of perfection, and a prevailing sen- 
sitiveness to harmony of design, he steps out upon the balcony, 
and lo! instead of an orderly and harmonious procession, 
he only finds a wild, anarchic crowd, struggling for this 
or that definite loaf, or fish, or cup of water. From 
his godlike standpoint—our modern divinities lie no longer 
en the easy slopes of hills, but stand in front of a 
balcony, and make political speeches— he observes that 
a great number of the crowd are bustled to one side, or 
thrown down and trampled upon, and deprived of food. The 
spectacle, naturally enough, grieves him, and he cries out, 
“You are all wrong. You have no intelligible law of things. 
You will never reach perfection unless you withdraw yourself 
from this tumult of striving after objective ends; unless you sit 
quietly down and cultivate the sensibilities, and give yourself a 
certain delicacy of perception, and abandon that wild chase after 
the bare necessaries of existence.” Further, he regards with a 
sort of divine compassion the pitiful expedients, legal and 


The necessity, too, for | 





otherwise, to which this great crowd resorts in order that it | 


may go on its course with as much comfort as possible. The 
balcony-philosopher, not being himself, perhaps, desirous of 
marrying a deceased wife’s sister, is astonished to find people 
complaining of certain restrictions in this matter, and regards 
the desire to do away with the prohibition as another symptom 
of that modern passion for individual liberty which is but an 
offshoot of the universal anarchy. And so with other matters, 
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He is pained to observe the desire for an increased range of 
personal action, and would rather have us guided, and chastened, 
and informed by a mildly paternal government having for its 
watchword, “ culture.” Thus he entreats us to pause and con- 
sider. He lays before us the incalculable pleasures of con- 
templation. Here is his ery :— 


* Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb, 
Let us alone. Whatis it that will last? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 
All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence; ripen, fall, and cease: 
Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease! ” 


—and so he would have us lay aside that struggling for imme- 
diate benefits, and depart with him into the land of intellectual 
lotos-eating. 

lf England were a nation of Matthew Arnolds—if we were 
all independent of cotton-mills, and free trade, and Parlia- 
mentary enactments—if there were no further need for the 
petty operations of buying and selling—if we were all willing 
to accept the highest moral standards without either Hebraic 
formula or authority—if we all lived a not too arduous life, 
with the occasional pleasure of exhibiting our inquiries into 
first principles in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine—nothing 
could be more charming, appropriate, and satisfactory than 
the social attitude which Mr. Arnold advocates. As it is, 
every one of these “ifs” is a stumbling-block in the path of 
our happy progress. These conditions do not exist ; and while 
they do not exist, the course of inaction prescribed by Mr. 
Arnold would only lead to social suicide. Mr. Arnold’s great 
point is that our present social system—a system of universal 
competition, and of make-shifts to atone for the hardships of 
the competition—works very badly ; and he instances the occa- 
sional lamentable depression which falls over the east end of 
London. Now, Mr. Arnold occasionally shows himself to be 
as great a Philistine as any man of intellectual mark whom 
we have among us; and he shows it by his tendency towards 
hasty and unproved assumptions, by an intellectual pride 
which is quite as offensive as purse-pride, and by the tone of 
easy superiority which he adopts in answering his opponents. 

In the present case he takes it for granted that the poverty 
of the East-end is due to the policy of free-trade. ‘“ The un- 
taxing of the poor man’s bread has, with this view of national 
happiness, been used, not so much to make the existing poor 
man’s bread cheaper or more abundant, but rather to create 
more poor men to eat it; so that we cannot precisely say that 
we have fewer poor men than we had before free-trade, but we 
can say with truth that we have many more centres of industry, 
as they are called, and much more business, population, and 
manufactures.” A great many questions must be asked before 
we can accept this easy hypothesis. It might be asked, for 
example, how the untaxing of bread directly tends to create 
poor menP It might further be asked whether, in the event 
of our recognising the injustice of taxing the poor man’s bread, 
we could have any moral right in continuing the injustice that 
so some other contingency might be avoided? Does the crea- 
tion of “fresh poor men” necessarily accompany the creation 
of “fresh centres of industry”? Does every class of 4 
community benefit by the increased wealth produced by 
free-trade, except the very population which depends upon 
manual labour for its subsistence? But, supposing we grant 
all Mr. Matthew Arnold’s convenient postulates, what is his 
ownremedy? What would he have done under similar cireum- 
stances? ‘“ Thus resolutely refusing to lend a hand,” he says, 
“to the imperfect operations of our Liberal friends, disregarding 
their impatience, taunts, and reproaches, firmly bent on trying 
to find in the intelligible law of things a firmer and sounder 
basis for future practice than any which we have at present, 
and believing this search and discovery to be, for our generation 
and circumstances, of yet more vital and pressing importance 
than practice itself, we nevertheless may do more, perhaps, We 
poor disparaged followers of culture, to make, amidst the 
stormy agitations and confusions which seem threatening and 
thickening around us, the actual present, and the frame ° 
society in which we live, solid and seaworthy, than all which 
our bustling politicians can do.” We shall be glad to see this 
amelioration wrought by the followers of sweetness and light; 
but in the mean time we fear that Mr. Arnold and his school 
are likely to benefit the world in about the same measure 48 
the Brahmin who squats himself on the ground and spends his 
life in contemplating a particular organ of his own body. 
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The radical blunder which Mr. Arnold makes lies in his 


notion that his “ Liberal friends” consider their “‘ operations ” 
to be absolute in any sense whatever. When he says that 
they pursue certain objects as an absolute good in themselves 
he is simply guilty of the impertinence of begging the question. 
How does he know, for instance, that Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, 
in devising a measure for the improvement of workmen’s 
dwelling-houses, did not previously consider the “ intelligible 
law of things,” the “general perfection,” and those other 
supreme metaphysical entities which the philosopher of sweet- 
ness and light loves to worship? Legislation is based upon 
expediency; and the Liberal “ operations ” of which Mr. Arnold 
speaks, so far from containing an absolute good, have been and 
are considered as mere tentatives. The legislation which shall 
rise superior to experiment, which shall be founded on first 
principles, admit of universal application, and leave nothing 


only do as much for them. Far from having cosmo- 
politan tendencies, they have a positive polyphobia, and 
the wildest of them weep and tremble like children when 
forced to trust themselves among the hated stone and lime. 
Our Northern friends are, of course, the very reverse of all 
this. They are of Dr. Johnson’s opinion that there is no place 
like Fleet-street,—reading at least for Fleet-street, Pall-mall or 
Piccadilly, or the corresponding thoroughfares in these aristo- 
cratic quarters of European capitals, in which supine life loves 
to stagnate. They admire nature after a fashion of their own ; 
that is, as an agreeable accessory to men, women, sport, or 


_ anything that touches them more nearly. No one ever met a 


matured Arab—as a half-developed one, it is the very place 
where you might expect to find him—slipping about on snow 
slopes, or scaling the ice walls of the Alps for example. 


_ Nature is a pretty thing enough, viewed incidentally in the 


to be desired, is not yet possible to us, nor will it be possible | 


until we have the whole community educated up to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s standpoint of negative criticism and indif- 
ference. In the mean time our sympathies go with the 
men who labour to fill up such gaps as our imperfect 
legislation must. necessarily leave, rather than with those 
who wash their hands of our present social organization 
and solace themselves with contemplating an impossible 
ideal. Even on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s own ground, how shall 
we ever reach that “general perfection” for which he sighs, 
without equalizing, by all sorts of expedients, those social dif- 
ferences which do actually exist? Towards his own ideal his 
own method carries us not one inch. It may be a very good 
method, but in the mean time we want methods which will 
produce results, and this, assuredly, is not one of them. We 
admire Mr. Arnold’s intellectual work— its subtlety, its 
humour, its suggestiveness, and in the pages of the Cornhill it 
is very satisfactory. But when it endeavours to grapple with 
social problems, we turn away our eyes from the sorry spec- 
tacle. We do not despise the Socratic method because it can’t 
draw a cart; but if it is necessary that the cart should be 
removed, we lay aside the Hlenchus for the moment, and return 
to it when we have leisure. 








ARABS. 


\ E hear a great deal of the Arabs in our streets, but we 

see a good deal more of the Arabs in our salons. We 
all of us know men whom careful mothers and respectable 
fathers of families would denounce as belonging to the dan- 
gerous classes,—dangerous for their sons who are just entering 
upon life, still more dangerous for their daughters who are 
looking for homes and settlements. The Arabs of civilized 
life have many points in common with their brethren of the 
desert. Picturesque vagabonds they are, as mawvais sujets of 
every race and rank are very apt to be; the very stuff out of 
which a youthful fancy may create the unprincipled hero of a 
romance that is pretty sure to have a melancholy ending. 
They have no fixed habitation. They have given no pledges to 
fortune and friends in the shape of a house, a wife, and a 
reputable pursuit. They carry an undue proportion of their 
capital invested in their wardrobe, at least, their irfeproachable 
dress and quiet, handsome jewellery are no clue to the state of 
the balance at their bankers. They are here to-day and away 
to-morrow; bitten with the tarantula of travel, and cursed 
with a restlessness and craving after excitement that has 
become absolutely chronic. The more hardened specimens 
may be said to turn their hands and brains against all the 
world, and all of them may be credited with mixing in society 
chiefly for the sake of what they can get out of it. 
cynical feelings with which they have come to regard their 
fellow-creatures took a practically misanthropical and miso- 
gynistical turn, it would be all very well. No one would be 
the sufferer but themselves. They might go wandering in 
waste places, like Ghouls or Afrits, only preying upon such 
stray victims as might intrude on their haunts; or they might 
bury themselves away in solitary caves, like hermits or Troglo- 
dytes, and pass their life moralizing on the vanity of life. But 
here comes in the broad distinction between them and the 
genuine Bedouins. The sons of Ishmael are formidable enough, 
and a man’s life and property are worth very few hours’ pur- 
chase in the desert, unless he has laid hold of their tent-pole 
Cr eaten their salt. But, then, unless you are aspiring after 
4 niche in the Valhalla of Burlington House, or mean to enter 
yourself as the lion of a London season, there is no reason 
why you should embark yourself on that galley at all, or 
‘Tulse in such outlandish parts. The Arabs of the south and 
fast are contented to leave civilized man alone, if he would 


If the | 








flower beds by Grosvenor-gate, across the railings of Rotten- 
row, out of the bow-windows of the Ship or Trafalgar at 
Greenwich, or seen from the Terrace at Richmond, through 
the haze from the river and an after-dinner cigar. It is all in 
the day’s work to take a glance at her, copied on the walls of 
the Academy, while pursuing their serious business among 
the animated crowd. They can admire charming park views at 
Goodwood and Ascot, and if they care for something wilder, 
they find it on the heaths of Newmarket and Doncaster. The 
Prater and the Prado, the Bois de Boulogne, and the Thier 
Garten are all pleasant when society is swarming there. So 
are the moors and forests when the young broods are strong 
and plentiful, and the deer in condition and carrying good 
heads, and when you know that your host has an excel- 
lent cellar, and has been thoughtful enough to arrange for a 
rubber, and points worth playing for. And there are many 
worse places than an English county, when the pheasants are 


_ rocketing high above the coverts, or the fox running across 


40-acre pastures. You are looking forward all the time to a 
well-ordered menu and well-chosen wines, with a little tranquil 
flirtation as an aid to digestion. Condemned to a continuance 
of any one of these things, although for the time he enjoys them 
intensely, a true Arab would pine away for that wide world 
which is really his home. 

But his ideal of a perfect mortal felicity lies in a continual 
change—in being passed on from one tent to another, through 
changing scenes and ever varying comforts. He has semi- 
oriental ideas, too, about women, and holds that they were 
created to exert themselves for the delectation of passive mar 
—not to add to his cares. Like an Eastern potentate with his 
troop of nautch-girls, he likes that they should amuse him of a 
wet day, soothe him with their finer fancies when the business 
of dinner is drawing to a close, or sing him into a state of 
celestial coma when he has exchanged the dining for the 
drawing room. He is dependent on variety in everything, but 
perhaps more in his society than in anything else. It is 
evident then that if, in a moment of weakness or excitement, 
or in a fit of the blue devils, he should commit himself to 
matrimony, the mistake would be a fatal one, both for himself 
and the object of his choice. Rolling stones, as we are told, 
never collect moss, and even were polygamy not forbidden 
under our strait-laced dispensation, the Arab has seldom the 
means of indulging in a luxury that a highly artificial state of 
society would make exceedingly costly. And he would be as 
likely to deem it a boon to purchase a coat warranted to last 
him for a century as link himself in his sober senses to a com- 
panion for life. The familiar coat and the monotonous wife 
would afflict their owner like the shirt of Nessus. And then, 
with all our modern facilities of travel, even the richest of men 
in charging himself with family responsibilities must sacrifice 
his liberty of action. The world does not show itself exacting 
to respectable wealth, but still it is apt to ostracise a man who 
persistently outrages the convenances. He could not be always 
absenting himself from his wife and family, travelling the 
world as he used to do, like the Wandering Jew or an amateur 
Queen’s messenger with a roving commission. The times of 
the patriarchs are passed, and whatever his means, a man has 
nowadays to think twice before he sets himself in motion with 
all his belongings if he means to carry his comforts about with 
him. He has his piles of baggage, his English men-servants 
who must be interpreted for and waited upon, and who, with 
his maid-servants, are continually grumbling and giving warning. 
He has his babies, who are for ever eating and drinking and 
crying during the journey of the day, and who make night 
hideous with their howls in strange hotels. 

And thus, if you could rely on Arabs to know what was best 
for them, and to act up to it, mothers might make themselves 


easy. But no man can be trusted to be always wise, and 
' certainly not an Arab who is the merest creature of impulse. 
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They are flesh and blood, susceptible by nature, unused to 
control themselves, and callous by training; now scourged by 
passion, now influenced by necessity. They are almost neces- 
sarily pressed for money. Rich men and elder sons are tied 
somehow to the City or the soil, and seldom give themselves 
over to wandering. On the contrary, they are more apt to take 
root and vegetate and run to seed. Men utterly penniless 
cannot possibly take to a life that must involve a constant 
outlay in railway tickets and hotel bills, even if they could take 
credit for everything else. For the most part Arabs are 
younger sons of extensive connections and limited resources, or 
else men who, like the Irishman, have an income of a few 
thousands—for a single year. Their social gifts have been a 
snare to them. But however ingeniously they may tax their 
acquaintances for luxuries, yet sooner or later they have painful 
glimpses at the bottom of their purse. Invitations are still 
coming in, but unluckily bills begin to come in too, in straggling 
drops at first, that gradually swell into a stream, and ulti- 
mately into an overwhelming torrent. The utterly demoralized 
man laughs matters off, until at last one fine morning he finds 
himself carried bodily off his legs. The last you see of him he 
is being swept away in the torrent, to some totally different 
sphere, the Continent—the Colonies, Basinghall-street, while 
the ghastly smile of habit still flickers on his worn features. 
But there are others more prudent, who, on the first symp- 
toms of the approaching flood, begin to bethink them- 
selves, although somewhat late, of choosing a_ profession. 
Obviously a marriage for money is the most feasible, if 
not the only practicable one. It is in this awakened state 
of mind, when the frightened prodigal, shrinking back from the 
swine-trough makes a rush at the altar, that, as the worldly- 
wise matron knows, he is most to be dreaded. His pleasant 
manners may have already made a favourable impression on 
the daughter whose future is the object of her life. When the 
agreeable reprobate sets himself to play off his experience and 
brain against the girl’s innocence and heart, she sees the match 
is no fair one. Before she has had any warning to interfere, 
the skein may have got so hopelessly ravelled that it may be 
past her power to disentangle it, and if she cut it roughly, the 
knife may leave a wound that may be long in healing. But 
even when he has no serious intentions whatever, the Arab feels 
he owes it to himself and his host to work for his bread and 
salt by occasional flirtations. And the game once begun, he 
may push things to extremes from sheer love of it, although, 
especially when winning, he is always quite ready to stop 
playing at any moment. And he earelessly lights his cigar as 
he mounts the carriage to drive away, although eyes may be 
watching him that are wet with veritable tears that may burst 
out in jets for days to come, and leave the heart he has wrung 
as hard and dry as a flint. The lady stays behind to pine, 
think better of it, recover, and live for vengeance on the trea- 
cherous sex; and Heaven help the next man who gets the 
benefit of her dearly-bought light. The Arab is away recruiting 
himself for future triumphs in a carriole in Norway, or a caique 
on the Bosphorus. 
wanderer from his nomadic and lawless instincts, and when 
cure is hopeless, all that can be done is to preach the necessity 
of care. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tHe Srment Memper. 


wre a Government, at the fag-end of a session, attempt 
to force through the Lower House a measure of doubtful 


principle and financial unsoundness, the forms of the House, | 


and all the expedients of delay and obstruction, become the 
natural and justifiable weapons of the minority. In the case 
of the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill, Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government ceased to be the Government of a minority of the 
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racter of the farmers’ friends. They were deprived of the aid 
and sympathy of the Liberal county members. ‘They had a 
good case, or they might not have succeeded in talking the 
Bill out, for the Conservative members were willing to sit 
through the holidays to pass it. The more the “ finance of 
the market ” was ventilated, the more unsound and unwork- 
able the financial part of the scheme was seen to be. Now 
that the Bill is given up, it is admitted that it broke down on 
the vital question of ways and means, and that Mr. Milner 
Gibson has really saved the Government from a great humilia- 
tion and disgrace. The farmers may not read the debates with 
much attention or candour, but if any of them were in the 
House during the last two nights of Committee, they must be 
of opinion that as an election cry the Metropolitan Foreign 
Cattle Market Bill has collapsed. 

Her Majesty’s visit to Switzerland was an element in 
the battle of delay. The day was named, and Royal 
journeys cannot easily be countermanded, even if Royal 
personages are willing to postpone them. ‘Thus the 
“count-out” of Thursday night was of immense import- 
ance to the minority. The Premier and the leading 
Ministers were there, but the House had sat from two o’clock 
until seven on the Bribery Bill, and the country gentlemen 
had exhausted themselves in discussing and throwing out 
Mr. Fawcett’s clause, charging the expenses of hustings, &c., 
on the county rates. They relied upon the junior lords of 
the Treasury and Admiralty in making a House; but at nine 
o'clock only twenty-one members were present, and, on the 
motion of Mr. Ayrton, the House was counted out. ‘The Prime 
Minister was very angry, and not without reason, after the 
strong remonstrances made to him by the country gentlemen 
to pass the Bill, and the representations which likewise reached 
him as to*the electioneering uses of which the Bill was sus- 
ceptible. Only two Tory county representatives unconnected 
with the Government were present—Mr. De Grey and Lord 
Eustace Cecil—and the others, by their gesticulations the fol- 
lowing night, seemed to be in a frame of mind which made 
them ready to beat Mr. Milner Gibson for mischievously 
pointing out all the absentees by naming the only two country 
gentlemen who were present. 

After the “ count-out” of Thursday, the members of the 
Government adjourned, it is said, to the Premier’s room. It is 
pretended that the chances of passing the Bill then and there 
appeared to be hopeless, but to keep up appearances it was 
determined that there should be a strong muster on the fol- 
lowing (Friday) night, and that all the members of the Cabinet 
having seats in the Commons should be in their places when 
the Speaker took the chair. The whips were further instructed 
to inform the supporters of the Bill that, if the House were 
again counted out, the Bill would be at once withdrawn. On 
Friday night, accordingly, the appearance of the Treasury and 
Ministerial benches was quite imposing. The Premier was in 
his place, but the temper of the country gentlemen, smarting 
under the humiliation of the night before, was not improved 
by the suspicion that the game was already lost. Perhaps this 
was the reason why the retreat was covered by so much smoke 
and fire. 

No man deserves the name of a Parliamentary tactician who 


| does not possess an intimate knowledge of the forms of the 
| House, and Mr. Milner Gibson is a practitioner in this line of 
| peculiarly neat and ingenious manipulation. He has been in 


the House, with a brief interval, for thirty years, and to-night 


| it was seen that the hand that framed the amendment on the 


Conspiracy Bill ten years ago had not lost its cunning. When 
Supply is over, Friday nights, the inalienable property of private 
members, always used to be secured to them by the motion that 
the House at itsrising adjourn until Monday. But there were 


_ rumours that.the Government intended to meet on Saturday, 


House. The band of placemen who are bound to remain at | 


their posts until the day of prorogation always give a Ministry 
the superiority during the last fortnight of the session. But 
the Government received aid from unexpected sources. The 


Scotch Liberal members from the northern and beef-producing | 


districts of Scotland, and all the Irish members left in town, 
of whatever party, went into the lobby with the Premier, 
The English county members, who usually sit on the Oppo- 
sition benches, for the most part absented themselves from 
the House. Thus it happened that a majority, always 
considerable, and sometimes three to one, confronted the 
opponents of the Bill at every division. A small but sturdy 
band of free-traders found themselves contending against a 
measure of class legislation, pressed forward by Tories who 





and to sit until midnight, or into Sunday morning if necessary, 
so as to make progress with the Bill. It therefore became 
important and justifiable in its opponents to move that the 
House at its rising adjourn until Monday. Hardly had the 
Speaker taken the chair at nine o’clock before Mr. Jacob 
Bright moved the adjournment to Monday. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Milner Gibson, and two objects were subserve 
by it. One was, that if it were carried, no Saturday Cattle 
Market sitting could be had, and the other was, that the 
moment this resolution became the property of the House all 
the members who had notices to “call attention ” to this and 
that grievance could make speeches and evoke debates. There 
was half a page full of these notices of motion, and the rage 
of the country gentlemen, on finding, by this dexterous flank 
movement, speeches on the Bristol election, the affairs of Crete, 
and half a dozen heterogeneous topics interposed between them 


was an opportunity of appearing on the hustings in the cha- | and the “ Cattle Exclusion Bill,” may be easily conceived. The 
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voice was certainly in this case the voice of Jacob (Bright), but 
the hand was the hand of Esau (Gibson). The Premier sarcas- 
tically accased Mr. Jacob of having been cajoled into lending 
himself to this obstructive course by a Parliamentary tactician 
and ex-Minister more wily and astute than himself. Mr. Milner 
Gibson thereupon got up and defended the course that had 
been pursued. The fluent, pleasant, animated speaker was 
talking for delay, and the country party could not at first 
tell whether to be angry with the obstruction or amused 
with the speaker’s tact and cleverness. For a long time the 
latter feeling predominated. The right hon. gentleman per- 
suasively argued in favour of the sacred rights of private 
members—always a taking theme for a party who have spent 
so many years in opposition. Then he paid the Premier a well- 
turned, and, as he said, sincere compliment for the kindness 
and consideration towards independent members with which, 
as leader of the House, he always arranged its business. It 
was not until Mr. Milner Gibson changed his line, and took 
to chaffing the country gentlemen—wondering, for example, 
why they had not thought it worth their while to come down 
on the previous night to avert the count-out, and sarcastically 
inquiring where had been on that occasion the farmers’ 
friends—that the pent-up excitement broke forth. 

When there is electricity on the Conservative benches, no 
one—not even the Premier—knows how to bring out the flash 
and the thunder-peal better than Mr. Hardy. He pitches his 
voice high—throws a little indignation or emotion into it—and 
in rapid, rattling, rushing style, lashes the country gentlemen 
into an uproar, 
Gibson’s “ honesty and candour,” and called up frantic cheers 
from the benches behind him when he accused him of “ factious 
opposition.” 


, 


It was thought that Mr. Milner Gibson really enjoyed the | 


uproar, because a Parliamentary row must have its ebullition 


and its effervescence, and in ‘any case it takes time. So he 
stood at the table pointing to the Speaker, and apparently 
shouting at the top of his voice. Not a sound ora syllable 
could be heard above the deafening shouts of “ Order! Chair!” 
which greeted him. He was understood to be appealing to the 
Speaker against Mr. Hardy, and, it was said, he moved that 
the words be taken down. The Speaker now interfered, re- 
buking the country gentlemen for their violence, and imploring 
the House (the few Opposition members had been as quiet as 
lambs) to “ conduct itself with more moderation.” He came to 
the aid of Mr. Jacob Bright, who certainly has a “big 
brother,” not then present, ruling that his motion was regular 
and usual, and that Mr. Hardy’s language was too strong. 
The Home Secretary apologized; but half a dozen Protection- 
ists started up, and almost used physical force to obtain 
precedence. Major Parker succeeded in catching the Speaker's 
eye, and his first sentence made the right hon. gentleman start 
up from his chair, for the gallant member for West Suffolk 
bawled out, “‘ When an ex-Minister resorts to the contemptible 
course—” Of course this phrase had to be apologized for and 
withdrawn. By this artfully promoted altercation, and by Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s skill in obtaining every “man Friday” a hear- 
ing who chose to claim it, two hours were consumed; and it 
was a quarter past eleven before the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Cattle Bill. 
When the House had got into Committee the heavy forces 
were brought up. Before this it had only been light skir- 
mishing, and now the member for Ashton’s skirmishers had 
been driven in. The discussion took place upon an amend- 
ment of Mr, Locke’s, who, by moving to leave out from “ if” 
to the end of Clause 3, raised the whole question of the market 
authority. The Metropolitan Board of Works were nowhere. 
Nobody wanted them to construct the market, and the choice 
lay between the City of London and certain Commissioners 
to be named in the Act. The City enjoy financial credit 
7 the City, and if they had consented to carry out the Bill the 
ask of the Opposition would have been difficult and its position 
critical. But they had declined; and although negotiations at 
the last moment had been reopened they had gone off as it 
—— and the Government could only express a strong belief 
at the Corporation would undertake the market, against the 
equally strong conviction of the City members that they would 
a Assuming, then, that the Commissioners would be the 
. > gee authority, it was argued that they would be unable to 
z " any security for tolls, and that no one would lend them 
Chey enough on such security to pay compensation, as well 
48 to construct the market. 
he combat raged for three hours and a half. The financial 
of the scheme was attacked by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, 
mn Qorechen, Mr. Ayrton, and Mr, Milner Gibson, with im- 
“se spirit and with terrible superiority of broadside. Every 


} 


He was severely ironical upon Mr. Milner | 








minute the defence became weaker, until the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, being hard pressed, was reduced to quote the au- 
thority of the “ financial agent of the Bill,” upon the suffi- 
ciency of the estimate of £300,000. Mr. Milner Gibson 
hereupon flew into a rage (possibly well simulated). He de- 
manded to know the name of this person, and said he could 
go into the street and get an opinion as trustworthy as that. 
He tried to pin the Chancellor of the Exchequer individually 
and officially to the estimate, but of course did not succeed. 

Mr. Locke’s amendment was negatived, like all the others, 
by a large majority. It would have been better in a party 
sense if the Premier had given up the Bill in the early part of 
the evening, for the finance clauses had been completely riddled 
by the debate on the Ways and Means. When progress was 
reported at half-past two o’clock the game was evidently up, 
and no one could allege that the Bill had been abandoned 
solely in consequence of obstruction and delay. 

Another meeting of two or three members of the Cabinet 
was held while the Honse was still sitting, and at half-past 
three o’clock on Saturday morning the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that the Government had reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that it was hopeless to go on with the Bill. 
The battle, he gave notice will be renewed next session, but no 
such measure will be proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the victory remains with Mr. Milner Gibson, 
who found an efficient lieutenant in Mr. Ayrton, The Opposi- 
tion had no doubt to deal with a crude and ill-considered 
measure, and the pert, rash, and conceited Minister responsible 
for the Bill—Lord Robert Montagu—was persistently damaging 
and offensive in its advocacy. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Ir seems we are never to hear the last of the wretched 
Mexican business. When, the other day, the claims of the 
holders of the Mexican loans were being debated in the French 
Corps Législatif, M. Rouher, in reply to M. Jules Favre, spoke 
rather contemptuously of Count de Keratry, who, it will pro- 
bably be recollected, wrote a series of papers in the Revue 
Contemporaine on the unfortunate events attending the esta- 
blishment and decay of the short-lived Empire. Having been 
aide-de-camp to Marshal Bazaine when he was in command of 
the French troops in Mexico, the author had many opportuni- 
ties of informing himself.as to the course of affairs, and his 
statements were not of a nature to be agreeable to the French 
Government. Hence the bitterness with which M. Rouher 
alluded to him. M. de Keratry, not choosing to remain silent 
under the observations of the Minister, has addressed the latter 
in a note which contains some very spirited expressions. “If,” he 
remarks, “ you have a right to be respected as Minister, every 
citizen has a right to be treated politely by you. I no more 
fear your disdain than I have feared your severity. I have 
published a series of articles on the expedition to Mexico which 
you have never dared to refute or to prosecute, because I had 
truth on my side, and documentary proofs of it. Since then, 
I have remained completely silent. If you now promise to 
guarantee to the last the freedom of my pen, I am prepared to 
lay before the country the whole truth of what I still know 
about the commencement as well as the end of your policy in 
Mexico—of what you know as well as I do, and of what it is 
for the interest of France to know also.” We have yet to learn 
whether M. Rouher will accept this challenge. If he does, we 
shall learn something more of the secret history of the expedi- 
tion. If he does not, it will be evident that prudence enjoins 
a decent forgetfulness of transactions which ought never to 
have taken place. 





Tur chief effect, we should imagine, of the brilliant and 
bitter satire with which M. Rochefort fills the pages of his 
Lanterne ought to be to provoke a certain feeling of compassion 
for the Emperor. It seems very hard that a man, whether he 
is a sovereign or a returned convict, should be continually 
abused and insulted and laughed at without the opportunity of 
reply. We hear of an irate person having walked into the 
office of the Pays and struck M. Paul de Cassagnac on the face, 
because the latter had insulted Jules Favre in his paper. M. 
Paul thinks he has had enough duels, and refers the matter to 
the police; meanwhile, Baron Lullier, as his antagonist calls 
himself, has had the satisfaction of boxing his enemy’s ears. 
Now, this direct reprisal is forbidden to an emperor, and 
M. Rochefort proceeds all the more vigorously to kick with his 
hobnailed shoes a man who can do nothing in return. Latterly, 
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however, the Ministry of the Interior—which has evidently 
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Hungary and Austria, and the re-establishment of the laws of 


been waiting its opportunity—has “come down upon” M. | 1848. What Francis Joseph’s obstinacy and bad diplomacy 
Rochefort with a prodigiously long communiqué. As it would | might otherwise make of these circumstances we do not know ; 
have cost the proprietor of the Lanterne more than 6,000 | but it is gratifying to reflect that his wise choice of a minister 


francs to insert this voluminous warning in his paper, as the | 
law demands, he preferred to risk the fine which is imposed on | 
those who fail to do so. The Ministry has already begun 
proceedings against him, and the chances are that M. Rochefort 
will suffer a little more than an ordinary culprit. It is doubt- 
less a natural jealousy of the stringent press laws which makes 
the French people delight to read personal and bitter attacks 
such as no English paper with any self-respect would permit 
itself to publish. 





GeNERAL Lamarmora has certainly done himself no good by 
so sedulously stirring up the affair of the Battle of Custozza 
and the course of events during the short war of 1866. In 


in Baron von Beust is likely to guide him safely through these 
troubled waters. Baron Beust has done so much, and done 
it so well, for his imperial master, that we cannot but anti- 
cipate a swift and easy removal of these present troubles. 





Tur Moniteuwr, in publishing the concession of the French 
Transatlantic cable which has just been granted to Baron 


| Erlanger and Mr. Julius Reuter, enters into a general descrip- 


that war, Italian soldiers and sailors proved that they possessed | 


abundant courage—which, indeed, could not be doubted after 
the struggles of the last few years; but their commanders 
exhibited little capacity, and the upshot of all their efforts was 
unfortunate. Lamarmora, however, has taken great umbrage 
at some remarks on the Italian army contained in the lately- 
published official report of the Prussian Staff, the effect of 
which remarks is certainly not complimentary to Italy, though 
the objections of the Prussian officers are not so pointed as they 
are made to appear in a French translation which reached 
Florence before the German original. The present Italian Prime 
Minister, General Menabrea, assured Lamarmora, when he 
brought the question before the Lower House last week, that the 
Prussian Government had stated in the most flattering way that 
“their Staff entertain towards the Italian army the sentiment 
of very great esteem, and of sincere sympathy for what that 
army did in the war, and that, if any expressions employed in 
the report were susceptible of an offensive interpretation, they 
were to be understood as being formally disavowed by the 
Prussian Government.” ‘This, however, did not satisfy La- 
marmora, and he obtained from the Government a promise 
that they would draw up a complete report of the share taken 
by the Italian army in the late war. From what Lamarmora 
has himself stated in the House, it seems that, on the 
19th of June, 1866, after war had been declared, he 
received from Count Usedom, the Prussian Minister at 
Florence, a diplomatic note, suggesting that the best way 
to attack the Austrians would be to traverse the Quadrilateral 
(keeping it to the left, where it was at its very weakest), 
march direct for the Danube, and join the Prussian forces in 
the heart of the Empire; coincident with which operations a 
volunteer expedition under Garibaldi might make a descent on 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic, and cause a rising among 
the Slave and Hungarian populations there. This suggestion, 
we are told, was conveyed in such imperious and discourteous 


language that Lamarmora never made the least allusion to it | 
to any of his colleagues (it must be borne in mind that he was _ 


then Foreign Minister, as well as virtual Commander-in-Chief) ; 


and it is only now that the fact has come out. The Italian | 


General says that the scheme was impracticable; but, at any 
rate, it could not have been more so than his own, which was 
to attack the Quadrilateral at its strongest part. The result, 
as we all know, was disastrous failure; and the case is not 
mended by the revelations now communicated to the Italian 
Parliament. 





Tue steady progress of Austria towards constitutionalism, 
as we ventured to prophesy many months ago, is not quite as 
free from interraption and annoyance as Francis Joseph’s well- 
wishers might desire. Certain national susceptibilities, which 
were temporarily silenced by the staggering blow of Sadowa, 
are beginning to make themselves heard again. The Emperor’s 
well-beloved “ peoples” are recovering from the sudden fright 
which made them listen to any compromise which would 
ensure their conjoint safety, and individual interests are getting 
to be spoken of. It has all along been perfectly understood 
that the Geimn, Czeckish, and Slavonian sections of the 
empire—inclrdin;, further, the strong element of Magyar 
republicanism—w-re secretly aggrieved by the precedence 
given to the Hungarians by the new constitution. Latterly 
the Bohemians, whose patriotism exhibits itself quite naturally 
in chronic insurrection, seem to have feared that they were 
about to be swamped altogether; and turbulent demonstrations 
have taken place on behalf of their nationality. Seditious 
placards have been posted up on the walls of Prague, and the 
garrison of the Bohemian capital has been reinforced. On the 
other hand, we learn that in Hungary monster petitions have 
been got up for the repeal of the 1867 compromise between 





tion of the principal submarine cables now in use, and seems 
to hint that France has been rather behindhand in her efforts 
in this direction. ‘“ It may now be hoped that France will at 
last have her own Transatlantic cable, and cease to be tributary 
to foreign countries.” The cable will run from Brest to St. 
Pierre Miguelon, a distance of 2,688 English nautical miles, 
and from St. Pierre to New York, a further distance of 950 
miles. At the present day, the Moniteuwr adds, English manu- 
facturers are alone able to undertake such a work; and, with 
their assistance, it is hoped that direct telegraphic communica- 
tion between France and America will be established by the 
autumn of next year. 





Some of the French papers have been hoaxed, but the subject 
chosen is not a very important one, and is scarcely worth a 
contradiction. The Paris Liberté of Sunday publishes in con- 
spicuous type, and under the heading “ Latest Intelligence,” 
this statement :—‘* Our London correspondent makes us ac- 
quainted with the following fact, which appears to us worthy 
of attention :—‘ Dr. Pusey, head of the Anglican Church party 
which bears his name, has just abjured the Anglican faith and 
been converted to Roman Catholicism. This example has been 
immediately followed by Dr. Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury, 
who has also gone over to Catholicism, giving up an income of 
£5,000 a year.” The Siecle, which reproduces the news, 
expresses the opinion that there is no probability of the latter 
example being imitated. 





“ Lorp Brown ” is again figuring in the French papers— 
the representative Englishman who, every second or third week, 
appears as the hero of a story which is supposed to be charac- 
teristic of English manners and habits. The last anecdote is 
to the effect that an English gentleman insured his whole pos- 
sessions against fire; and some time afterwards went to the 
company and claimed indemnity for a case of cigars which he 
had smoked. The company laughed at the claim; but Lord 
Brown sued the directors, and, as the wording of the policy 
ran “ whatever goods perish by fire,” he recovered the price of 
his cigars. A very good story indeed; but if this ingenious 
gentleman could claim compensation for goods which he himselt 
set fire to, why did not he burn up all his old furniture, en- 
gravings, table-linen, &c.? The only remarkable thing about 
the anecdote is that the Parisians are said to believe it. 





Tax Empress Charlotte—would ‘it not be better to abandon 
a title which only reminds us of a gigantic blunder and a 
series of misfortunes ?—seems to have suffered a relapse. ‘The 
last tidings we had of her hinted of a slow and gradual 
recovery; but it is said that her mental derangement has 
again become worse, and that she is still haunted by a dread of 
poison. She remains in Laeken, under the constant and 
affectionate care of Queen Henrietta. 





Tue controversy on the alleged new poem by Milton con- 
tinues, and has been characterized by some interesting as well 
as amusing features. The chief battle-ground is in the 71s, 
and not a few of the letters are capital specimens of analytical 
criticism. Mr. Morley has written an excellent defence of the 
passages chiefly objected to; and, although we still think the 
imputed authorship doubtful, it must be admitted that the 
Milton faction have fought with skill and determination. The 
reference to “ Helicon” as a fount instead of a mountain 1s 
defended by Mr. Hepworth Dixon as a poetical license, the 
Muses’ brook, Hippocrene, flowing out of Mount Helicon; and 
the passage in the epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester— 


* Here be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon ”— 


is quoted in justification, To this, Lord Winchilsea, in a are 
which can only.be described as smart, but saucy, says that the 
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allusion in the latter passage is clearly to the mountain (which 
we think it aay be)—“ as clear and definite,” he adds, “ as if 
one shoul < say, out of compliment to Mr. Dixon, 


*** Here be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Marybone.’ ” 


The most remarkable part of Lord Winchilsea’s later commu- 
nication, however, is a new version of the new poem, as to the 
origin of which he makes a great mystery, but which he 
regards as a vast improvement on Professor Morley’s. Other 
critics disagree with him, and it is perhaps not uncharitable to 
suppose that the revision proceeds from his own head. To Lord 
Winchilsea Mr. Hepworth Dixon tartly replies that “Truth is 
not to be served by broad grins, profane language, and the 
humour of a country fair. Some friend should tell the noble 
lord that the most vicious circle in which a man can argue is a 
horse-collar.” What is still more to the purpose, he shows, 
by an overwhelming array of instances, that the poets of 
Milton’s time and of the preceding age constantly used 
“ Helicon ” for “ Hippocrene.” Another correspondent of the 
Times points out that the use of the word “its” in the pos- 
sessive case (which occurs four times in the new poem) was not 
usual in Milton’s day; but, as it is really to be found in 
Milton, this does not go for much. Finally a correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette suggests, as we did last week, that 
the poem might be Andrew Marvell’s. He says the first initial 
letter has been partially obscured by the British Museum stamp, 
and might be “A.” with a horizontal flourish at the top, after 
a seventeenth-century custom. Of all writers of the period, 
Marvell is the one who seems to us most likely to have written 
the poem; and he was only seven-and-twenty at the time, 
which would account for the want of perfection in the work- 
manship. 





THE miserable failure of the attempt to wind up the 
Wimbledon festival with a volunteer review, shows that the 
volunteers are not the soft-headed patriots some of us have 
supposed them to be. Though two princes of the blood were 
backed by the presence of Lord Napier of Magdala, this 
“ unprecedented attraction” drew only about 3,000 volunteers 
to the Wimbledon winding-up. Hitherto the world has sup- 
posed that wherever there was a chance of being reviewed, the 
volunteers would flock in ready thousands. They would have 
a holiday; they would read glowing commendations on their 
bearing in the next day’s newspapers; they would be compli- 
mented by the Commander-in-Chief; they would be the observed 
of all observers. Hitherto this has been a sufficient incitement, 
and we have made the mistake—not we, but those who come 
into official contact with our patriot army—of supposing that 
they would be so attracted by all this glitter, that nothing 
could damp their desire to get under its influence. From the 
first institution of the volunteer force, there has been a dispo- 
sition to undervalue them. If that disposition is not so strong 
now as it was in the first years of their formation, it is because 
the very clever people who prophesied that the movement would 
glow and pass away like a momentary impulse, have been 
shown to have been the falsest and most stupid of prophets. 
Their first idea was that the volunteer rush to arms was occa- 
sioned by the attractions of the uniform. The showy character of 
some of these “ fixins ” was quoted in proof of the justice of this 
sapient criticism. But when they went through the summer 
of 1860, drilling daily under the wettest of skies which we had 
seen for many years; when their numbers increased, though it 
was soon discovered that to be a volunteer involved the sacrifice 
of a great deal of pleasant leisure time, and not a little pecu- 
niary outlay; when they swelled into such importance that so 
capable a Foreign Minister as Lord Palmerston said that they 
exerted a marked influence in the councils of European 
Governments, it was no longer possible to make stale jokes 
about the value of passing impulses, and the seductive- 
ness of a conspicuous dress. We then became, one and all 
of us, proud of our patriot army. The regulars ceased, 
like the prophets, to talk contemptuously of the volunteers. 
It became the fashion to look upon them as a reserve to which 
England might confide her safety and her honour, and those 








who, while the movement was young, did all that croaking 
could do to discourage it, no sooner saw it a success than they | 
began to crow as lustily and boastingly as if they had been | 


its friends from the beginning. 





Aut this while, no one seemed to be alive to the fact 
that patriotism is a virtue which, like other virtues, may 
break down under too heavy a burden. It seemed to be 
the general belief, in which the Government shared, that 
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a patriot army must be equal to unlimited self-sacrifice, in 
peace as well as in war; and that any attempt to subsidize it 
substantially would be rather an insult than a benefit. Nay, 
more; an idea has apparently prevailed that our volunteers 
are, or ought to be, a body of men prepared to go anywhere 
and do anything without the prosaic advantages which are 
held necessary in the case of regular troops. They have 
even been expected, as at the late Windsor review, to be above 
the vulgar liability to hunger and thirst. There was never, 
within living memory, a season when such an expectation 
would be more likely to act discouragingly on patriot soldiers 
than the present. The review day at Windsor was not, per- 
haps, quite as hot as a few of the days we have felt since ; bat 
it was hot enough to test the discipline of men who had been 
on foot from fifteen to eighteen hours, and for whose wants in 
the way of eating and drinking the provision made was utterly 
and disgracefully deficient ; and when, at the close of the day, 
the discipline of some corps broke down, what was the nature 
of the criticism with which this failure was visited? Why, it 
was spoken of in terms which would have been sufficiently 
strong had they been applied to the case of troops who, with- 
out anything to complain of, had failed from mere wanton 
demoralization. 





Tue volunteers may well ask, “Call you this backing up 
your friends?” Regular troops under similar circumstances 
would probably have acted differently, but not so well. The 
truth is, it has at last come to be a question with the volua- 
teers whether the game is worth the candle. It is no doubt a 
fine thing to be, and to be called, a patriot soldier; and there 
is a touch of chivalry—a strong touch—in the idea that a man 
is allowed to hold his life at his own cost, at the service of his 
own country, to pay for his own uniform, and give up the lion’s 
share of his leisure time to qualify him for the work of war. 
But flesh and blood will not bear over-tasking. There is a 
point at which it will break down, let military critics say what 
they please. The volunteers have reached that point; and 
last Saturday’s experience should give us clearly to understand 
that if we wish to keep the force together we must treat them 
with a great deal more respect than we have hitherto done. It 
is of no use to talk about their disinterested patriotism. We 
must show ‘that we really and truly respect what they have done 
and are doing, and are ready to do; to put them off with “soft 
words,” is simply to insult them. The reason why there were 
no more than 3,000 volunteers at Wimbledon on Saturday is 
to be found in the scurvy treatment and the subsequently severe 
criticism to which the eight-and-twenty thousand volunteers 
who were reviewed at Windsor were subjected. And if the 
War Office cannot make up its mind to recognise the rights of 
the volunteers, and treat them as soldiers should be treated, it 
may as well make up its mind to lose them. We trust, how- 
ever, that we shall be spared such a calamity. Nay, we are 
certain that, if through the folly, or indifference, or supercilious- 
ness of those who should move in this matter, there came a 
prospect of the decay of the volunteer force, the general 
sentiment of the country would compel the Government to do 
what is right in this matter. 





Tue English common juryman is undoubtedly one of the 
most ill-used members of the community. The State expects 
him, and will compel him, to neglect his own business that he 
may settle the disputes of his neighbours. It treats him badly, 
pays him worse than it does a militiaman, and has no hesita- 
tion in fining him should he fail in his obedience to its com- 
mands, We are glad, therefore, to see that the Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into the wrongs 
of the juryman have recommended several changes that must 
very materially improve his position. The Committee suggests 
that, with the view of throwing the burden equally upon all, 
the overseers who prepare the general jurors’ list should be 
paid for their labours, and punished for any negligence in the 
selection of those liable to serve; and that the list thus pre- 
pared should be revised by the guardians of the poor for the 
division. It recommends that many of the exemptions from 
serving on juries which now exist should be abolished; that 
grand jurymen should no longer be exempted from serving on 
special juries; and that special jurymen for London and 
Middlesex should be summoned, not as now, to try particular 
cases, but, as at the assizes, for the trial of all the causes that 


' may be set down for trial before a special jury. Each juryman, 


the Committee says, should have four days’ notice that his 
attendance is required, and it also suggests that jurors ought 


to be paid at the rate of a guinea a day for special jurors, and 
10s. a day for common jurors. 


So far from there being any- 
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thing to object to in these recommendations, we are strongly 
inclined to think that, if carried out, they will have the effect 
of giving us a better class of jurymen, and of very greatly 
improving the administration of justice. 





Coroners’ courts can scarcely be looked upon as highly 


popular tribunals with any section of the community; but we | oF 4 fow labels? As for its being uncalled for, the subject, of 


should say that from the presiding coroner down to the sum- 
moning beadle everything connected with these courts must be 
detested by the lesser lights of the medical profession. In no 





other place does the general practitioner—we will not say | 


whether rightly or wrongly—appear to greater disadvantage. 
Thursday’s morning papers contained the reports of two 
inquests. In the first a gentleman appears to have lost 
his temper; and in the second another gentleman seems 
to have quite parted with any regard for human life he 
may ever have had. The irate gentleman appeared on an 
inquest which was held upon the body of a little girl who had 
been, it was stated, killed by a dose containing lobelia. The 
person, Mr. Stephens, who administered the lobelia belongs 
to the medical botany branch (if there be such a branch) of 
the profession. The witnesses who were called seemed to be of 
opinion that the lobelia had poisoned the child; and one of 
them, Dr. Tidy, stated that he had killed a dog with it. The 
jury, however, returned a verdict of death from natural 
causes, and upon the conclusion of the inquiry the following 
scene took place :— 

“ Mr. Stephens then turned fiercely upon Dr. Tidy, and said—You 
were on your oath when you said that about the dog. If the law can 
make you prove that, old boy, I will make you prove it. 

Dr. Tidy—I am at a loss to knuw what Mr, Stephens means with 


respect to me, 
The Coorner—So am I. 





ways Bill, by which it is enacted that all railway companies 
shall, in every passenger train where there are more carriages 
than one of each class, provide smoking-compartments for each 
class of passengers. Of course the railway interest of the 
House objected to the provision as being expensive and uncalled 
for. But wherein can lie the expense of setting apart a certain 
number of carriages for smoking, except as regards the printing 


smoking in railway carriages has been a constant source of 
complaint both from people who smoke and people who are 
annoyed by smoke. Henceforth we shall have none of the 
secret bribing of porters, the begging the forbearance of other 
passengers, the annoyance caused to ladies who have to sit, in 
a carriage smelling of stale tobacco, and soon, Those who 
smoke can now do so in comfort; those who don’t will be pro- 
tected from an infliction against which their courtesy frequently 
prevented them from complaining. 





Tue New York Round Table wishes to make us a present of 
George Francis Train. It throws out a hint that no easier 
method of conciliating the United States could be found than 
our undertaking to keep Train for evermore out of America. 
The sacrifice demanded is too much. We can’t do it. So soon 
as the American patriot is liberated from the hands of the 
Philistines, we hope to see him safely on his way to New York 
or Washington; and once there, if he will become President, 
and if he will wage war with England, and scatter her to the 
four winds of heaven, we must submit to our fate with 
resignation. 





THERE is a fine touch of professional devotion—of heroism, 


one might say—in the last words uttered by the unfortunate 


Mr. Stephens—You said that lobelia was a poison, and that you | 
| The fourth son of the Earl of Clanwilliam, the Hon. H. G. P. 


killed a dog with it, and you could do nothing of the kind. 
The Coroner—You must keep order in the court. 
Mr. Stephens—I forgot that the jury were not discharged. 
The jury were discharged after they had signed the inquisition 


r. 
Petr, Stephens (in loud tones)—On behalf of the liberties of the 
people of England I protest against these proceedings being got 
up to put money into these men’s pockets (indicating the medical 
men). 

The Coroner—I will have you put out of court if you do not behave 
yourself with propriety. 

Mr. Stephens—It’s not a court now. Was the child killed by 
quackery, eh? You can’t put down medical botany; we are too 
strong to be put down. 

Mr. Stephens was hereupon put out by the coroner’s officer.” 

In the other case a woman committed suicide by holding her 
head in a pan of water, and her daughter, a little girl of 
between ten and eleven years old, pulled her head out, and 
called for help. The unfortunate woman was still alive, for 
she cried out—‘ Hark, they are calling me;” and while she 
was yet breathing, one of the witnesses rushed off to a medical 
man for his assistance, but he replied, with considerable 
presence of mind, that he had had several such cases, and as 
he didn’t get paid he shouldn’t come. Another doctor's 
assistant came, but the woman was dead. 





Tue Madras Times recently reported the death of Mr. Bright, 
on the strength of a private telegram from England. The 
mistake was so soon corrected that the member for Birmingham 
was not permitted to read a series of biographicalepitaphs. But 
suppose the mistake had occurred at home, and the English 
press been called upon to pronounce an opinion on Mr. Bright’s 
career, what would have been the result? At this moment 
Mr. Bright’s reputation is in a state of transition. Men who 
a few months ago regarded him as a firebrand talk of him now 
as aman of foresight and prudence, upon whom the success 
and stability of a Liberal Ministry, when it gets into power, 
must in a great measure depend. We suspect, however, that 
the times have changed, and not Mr. Bright. His recent speeches 
and attitude have certainly been characterized by great modera- 
tion; but that moderation seems to us to be the result of 
accomplished aims. The old stumbling-blocks have been re- 
moved ; there is no longer need of blasting-powder. 








As a | 


general rule, however, the public does not recognise these | 


obvious circumstances, and insists that Mr. Bright has aban- 
doned his old platform, and become what is curiously termed 
“Ministerial.” Soit. It does not much matter whether we 
say that Mahomet came to the mountain, or that the mountain 
came to Mahomet, so long as the final result is satisfactory. 





Smokers and non-smokers will alike be benefited by the 
clause introduced by Mr. Sheridan into the Regulation of Rail- 


naval lieutenant who was killed the other day at Portsmouth. 


Meade, instead of idling away his time at billiards, as many 
men in his position would have done, had for some time past 
devoted himself to private experiments in gunnery. He had 
in particular been engaged in the construction of a certain kind 
of torpedo, and also of a gun for which a patent was about to 
be taken out; and it was while engaged with the former that 
the missile exploded and killed him. He lived for about three- 
quarters of an hour after the accident; and while he was yet 
sensible his great anxiety seemed to be to impress. upon the 
bystanders that the accident in no way interfered with the 
value of the projectile which he had invented. ~“ While I am 
sensible,” he said to a brother officer, *‘ I wish it to be publicly 
known that it was nothing connected with my gun that caused - 
this business; it was nothing but the heat from the melted 
gutta-percha that exploded some of Schultz’s wood powder.” 
A dockyard man, named White, was assisting Lieutenant 
Meade when the explosion took place, and was so severely 
injured that he died the next morning. 





A vicorous—and, it is to be hoped, successful—effort has 
been made to purify the atmosphere of Hastings the mal- 
odorous. Hastings is in many respects one of the pleasantest 
of our watering-places, especially in the spring and early summer 
months, before the intense heat and the cockney lodger have 
invaded it. But Hastings has hitherto had something radically 
wrong with her sewage pipes; and at certain hours of the day 
the stench from these became almost insufferable. Twelve 
years ago the inhabitants spent £16,000 on drainage; but the 
evil was not removed. ‘There has just been completed, however, 
at a cost of £40,000, a series of works which, it is expected, 
will entirely remove this serious flaw in the reputation of the 
town. Of course there was a dinner held to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the undertaking; and in the course of the speech- 
making it was professionally stated that now Hastings had 
regained its title to be considered a quite healthy place—a 
character which it has lost for some years back. 





Our respected and respectable contemporary Galignani, 
speaking, we presume, with some authority, has published a 
list of the salaries of certain French actors, which shows that 
English actors are much better paid, though they are generally 
held to be inferior in talent. The following is the French 


_ list:—Dupuis (Variétés), 30,000f. (£1,200); Paulin Ménier 


(Gaité), 24,000f. (£960); Geoffroy (Palais-Royal), 25,000f. 
(£1,000) ; Brasseur (Palais-Royal), 24,000f. (£960); Pérez-Gill 
(Palais-Royal), 14,000f. (£560); Hyacinthe, 14,000f, (£560); 


| Clément-Just (Ambigu), 12,000f. (£480); Raynard (Chatelet), 


24,000f. (£960); Alphonsine (Palais-Royal), 18,000f. (£720); 
Dumaine (Gaité), 20,000f. (£800); Lacressonniére (Gaité), 
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12,000f. (£480); Félix (Vaudeville), 18,000f. (£720); Désiré 
(Bouffes), 24,000f. (£960) ; Grenier (Variétés), 10,000f. (£400) ; 
Lassouche (Palais-Royal), 8,000f. (£320); (L’Héritier (Palais- 
Royal), 8,000f. (£320). We are not in the secrets of every 
London manager, and even if we were it would hardly be decent 
to publish matters that are not even divulged to Income-tax 
commissioners ; but we may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that our leading London actors are far better rewarded for 


their skill and popularity than these important French artistes | 


appear to be. £1,200, the highest salary on the list, is far 
below the remuneration given to a first-class London actor. 





WE have had two or three cockney sensational dramas during 
the last few years, in which much of the success depended upon 
the representation of well-known London localities, and the 
production of Mr. H. J. Byron’s “ Lancashire Lass,” at the 
Queen’s Theatre, gives us another play of the same type, in 
which much depends upon the representation of provincial 
localities. The characters in this piece are all well-known 
stage puppets; the plot is like the plot of any Surrey drama 
produced during the last thirty years, and the chief scene is 
an attempt to put the Mersey on the stage, with a live ferry- 
boat, and Liverpool in the distance. All the leading male 
characters are drunkards and scoundrels; one of the chief 
female characters is very little better, and the “ Lancashire 
lass ” herself is a weak-minded village beauty, who only saves 
herself from copying the “acknowledged heroines of domestic 
drama” by repenting of her flirtations with a gentlemanly 
villain in the first act, and doing all she can to win back her 
humble lover in the second, third, fourth, and fifth. The 
cleverness of the author has been shown rather in a few 
isolated scenes than in the drama as a whole, and the actors 
secure the success of the piece by the spirit with which they 
embody a number of familiar stage creations. 





THE pecuniary advantages which the police are said to hold 
out to those who aid them in the suppression of dogs appears 
likely to create a number of youthful Jonathan Wilds among the 
rising generation. A gentleman writing to the Daily News 
states that his daughter, aged twelve years, whilst carrying in 
her arms a puppy of corresponding tender months, was set 
upon by a lot of boys in Gray’s-inn-lane, who struck her in 
the mouth, and tried to take the dog out of her arms. We 
don’t know whether Sir Richard Mayne looks upon a puppy 
of two months as an animal possessed of sufficient ferocity to 
be muzzled, but it is evident that the street-boys who aspire 
to serve him entertain very definite ideas upon the subject, 
and that they adopt rather an objectionable way of showing 
them. 





A CORRESPONDENT, writing to the Times, informs that journal 
that a pair of chameleons, in the possession of the Hon, Lady 
Cust, of Leasowe Castle, Cheshire, have produced nine active 
young ones, like little alligators, less thun an inch long. Such 
a birth has been, it is believed, very rare in this country, for 
the impression has hitherto existed that the chameleon, like 
most of the genus Lacerta, was produced from an egg. The 
little animal is, however, most clearly viviparous, and not 
oviparous, although the stories told of the lizard tribe in “the 
story books” are most perplexing. The young chameleons born 
at Leasowe Castle are very active, and the difficulty is to ascer- 
tain how they ought to be fed, for the male and female appear 
altogether indifferent about their progeny. Perhaps some 
traveller from the countries where they are indigenous can 
throw some light upon the subject. 





Consos are quoted 94} to } both for money and the account. 
Prices are generally depressed. Colonial Government securities 
are not so firm. No important alterations are marked in the 
railway market. Light rates of “continuation ” have generally 
prevailed, and the only business done has been in connection 
with the settlement. The prices in the foreign market have 
shown a downward tendency. Bank shares have been flat. 
Financial shares are without change. Very little business has 
been transacted in miscellaneous descriptions. The subjoined 
report on the market for American securities is from Messrs. 
Satterthwaite & Co.:—*The market in London for American 
Securities has, since our last, remained very steady; United 
States 5-20 bonds have ruled from 72% to 722, witha moderate 
amount of transactions. Illinois shares have been somewhat 
weaker, Erie gave way to 42}, but have improved on some 
large purchases, and close firm at 43} to 44. A very important 
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business is daily done in the securities of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railroad, especially in the Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds and Debentures. The approach of the half-monthly 
settlement induced some sales to realize profits, and so caused a 
decline for a day or two, but on good buying for the new account 
they rapidly advanced to 41, at which they close firm.” 





Tue report of the Midland Banking Company shows an 
available total of £9,192, and recommends a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, which will absorb £4,758, and 
leave, after an appropriation of £2,000 in reduction of the 
amount paid for the purchase of the business, a total of £2,434 
to be carried forward. The paid-up capital of the bank is 
£158,625, the reserve is £10,000, and the deposits held are 
£775,043. The report of the Birmingham Banking Company 
recommends a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
which will absorb £2,223, and leave, after an appropriation of 
£4,449 to reserve, the sum of £458 to be carried forward. The 
paid-up capital is £88,925, the reserve is £12,000, and the 
deposits held are £547,796. The directors of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company recommend dividends at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum on the ordinary stock, and 6 per cent. per 
annum on the extension stock of the company for the half-year 
ending 30th June last, carrying forward a balance of £1,600. 
At the meeting of the British Indian Tea Company (Limited) 
the deficit on the operations of the year was stated at £3,500, 
partly owing to a decrease in the quantity of tea manufactured, 
and partly to the decline in the market value of the article. 
The manager, however, takes a more favourable view with 
regard to the future. The report was adopted. The report of 
the East London Bank (Limited) recommends a dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which will absorb £2,500, 
and leave £222 to be carried forward. The paid-up capital is 
£100,000, the reserve is £5,000, and the deposits held are 
£451,532. It is proposed to adopt the name of the London 
Bank (Limited), instead of East London Bank, and also to 
take steps for lessening the liability on the shares. The 
report of the directors of the London and St. Katharine 
Docks Company has been adopted, and a dividend of 1} 
per cent. declared for the half year, after some discus- 
sion with reference to the management of the undertaking. 
The directors of the Hop and Malt Exchange and Warehouse 
Company (Limited) report that the building has been com- 
pleted at a cost of £55,857, and that the profit over the working 
expenses since October last has amounted to £375. At the 
meeting of the Albion Bank (Limited) a dividend at the rate 
of 4 per cent. has been declared. The directors of the British 
and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company have declared a divi- 
dend for the past half-year at the rate of 9} per cent. per 
annum. At the meeting of the proprietors of the English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, a dividend was 
declared at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax. The Australian Agricultural Company have declared a 
dividend of 10s. per share, free of income-tax. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MADAME TUSSAUD'S. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—As the Row is deserted, and as one does not like to be 
thought the last man in town by the club-waiters, it is becoming 
a puzzle to know what to do pour passer le temps. Such were 
my thoughts whilst strolling down the shady side of Baker- 
street the other day. A sudden thought, however, struck me. 
Can Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition exist in this tropical 
weather, I asked myself, or, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
have the crowd of notables guttered down into one indis- 
tinguishable gore of wax? A man not just up from the 
country, with a bevy of brats, must be in a singular state of 
mind to enter this impartial Walhalla, where the best and 
the worst of us may possibly find ourselves grouped with all 
sorts of impossible people; but this hot weather is sufficient to 
explain any mad freak we may take into our head; conse- 
quently, to my no little surprise, I found myself not only 
entering “ the Grand Hall of Kings,” but actualy laying the 
foundation for a headache by purchasing a _ catalogue. 
What a pleasing little publication this is. I confess L 
never thoroughly realized to myself the valuable educational 
character of this exhibition until I glanced at the preface, and 
discovered that the Messrs. Tussaud had a far nobler motive 
than the mere acquisition of pelf in “ waxinating,” if I may 
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be allowed the terrible cockney pun, the grand old characters 
of the past. ‘Their aim has always been to combine amuse- 
ment with instruction, for which object they have completed 
thie line of English kings and queens from the time of the 
Conquest to the present reign, to serve as a vade-mecwm for the 
rising generation, and to give them a greater interest in their 
dry historical studies.” Asa rule children do not read exor- 
diums or prefaces, &c., otherwise I should feel inclined to say 
the little ones would immediately shut the book and take to 
their heels, the idea of looking upon the waxworks as a vade- 
mecum but too forcibly reminding them of the cunning ma- 
ternal trick of hiding the jalap under the jam. As it is, 
however, there is no fear of their associating anything they 
see here with schoolbook versions of the history of England ; 
and with the thermometer at 100 in the shade, inspecting the 
“complete line of English kings and queens” is no doubt a 
great diversion from their “dry historical studies;” at all 
events, I found it so, and the lady who presides over the 
sherry and soda-water department no doubt is of the same 
mind, 

But, oh, the dread feeling that comes over the child and the 
man as he first enters these gorgeous halls, and sees such a large 
company actively but elegantly engaged in doing nothing at all 
in particular! Is it a bad dream that oppresses him? What 
are those groups in trios confabulating about, in the corners of 
the room in ordinary black coats whilst princes and warriors 
majestically survey the scene, or glance about them, locked up 
in steel. But, stop, I am recalled for a moment to life by our 
old friend, Mdlle. St. Amarinthe, that sad “ victim to virtue ” 
who sleeps and breathes as we remember her to have done half 
a century ago. But the movements of wax-work figures are as 
peculiar as their fixed attitudes; why else, as the motion of her 
crystal necklace indicates, does she breathe with her stomach ? 
As I grow more accustomed to the atmosphere of the place, 
and am enabled to survey the company more at leisure, I become 
impressed with facts which give a notable family likeness to all 





the more modern heroes. As a rule, they have very badly-fitting | 


shirts and shocking bad boots. Now, whilst the former can be 
purchased at the rate of six for forty shillings, it is not 
becoming that his Majesty the Emperor of the French should 
be dressed in Whitechapel slops. Boots, again, are cheap 
enough; but I fancy there must be some question of race here 
implicated, as I find the same eccentricity obtains with all the 
tailors’ dummies in the shop-windows; it is a peculiarity 
common, we suppose, to all forms of waxen humanity. How, 
again, do the ladies keep their complexions so brilliantly ? Wax, 
we know, is given to turn yellow; but the wives of Bluff King 
Hal look as pink as the day they left the hands of the 
modeller. 
Madame Rachel of the establishment is called upon by her 
contract to make them look beautiful for ever. I confess, how- 
ever, that the historic ladies do not so much interest me, as 
they are all so terribly alike. King Henry, for instance, must 
have had a great difficulty in telling Catherine Howard from 
Anne Boleyn, or Catherine Parr, a fact which he may plead in 
excuse for the uniform ill-treatment he accorded to them. 

But whilst still on the threshold of this singular institution, 
which may be considered the Hall of Glory and the purgatorial 
cave of English men and women, may I not ask whether the 
Messrs. Tussaud are not infringing on what ought to be con- 
sidered an imperial privilege? The smoke of the assaulting 
party upon Magdala has scarcely cleared off before I find not 
only King Theodore, but the hero who conquered him, both 
figuring in this establishment. The expedition with which a 
statue is erected here puts to shame the dilatory method pursued 
by the public out of doors. Indeed, we always seem to be getting 
into difficulties with the effigies of our great worthies. Noble 
Englishmen, in marble, are allowed to get so filthy in West- 
minster Hall that they are about to be removed at a great 
expense. Poor Canning, whose back unfortunately has been 
left unfinished, has been twice removed, and now a 
thousand pounds has been voted to place him upon a new 
pedestal with appropriate surroundings. It would not, perhaps, 
be quite dignified to relegate personages of this stamp to 
Madame Tussaud’s, but there are many heroes of the hour 
whose statues we get sick of before the mould is cold in which 
they have been cast. Now for these temporary idols what a 
saving it would be if we could set them up in wax (in their old 
clothes if necessary) in this exhibition. Here they would not 
only not be an expense and an eyesore, but for a certain 
term at least a source of income, and when the mad- 
mess of the hour had passed away, its record would be 
in wax instead of in bronze. What a relief such a substitute 


would be to the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests and 
Had George I. been here instead of in 


to Mr. Thwaites ! 


Leicester-square, with what ease he might have been melted 
down and converted into the small but noble scions of the 
royal house of Guelph, the supply of which is so numerous 
that we understand the Messrs. Tussaud keep a modeller con- 
stantly employed upon them as they arrive. Once settle this 
popular establishment upon an Imperial foundation, and many 
difficulties would be abolished which now perplex us. Poor 
Jenner, who has been wandering about from pillar to post, and 
is now sadly surveying the stagnant terminus of the Long 
Water, would here rest in peace. But great as would be the 
advantages of this hall as a recognised department of State for 
the glorification of notable individuals, the Chamber of Horrors 
may be utilized in the same powerful manner as a preventive 
element among the criminal population. The Messrs. Tussaud 
“assure the public that so far from the exhibition of the like- 
nesses of criminals creating a desire to imitate them, experience 
teaches them that it has a direct tendency to the contrary.” 
There cannot be much doubt about that. Suppose, for instance, 
the judge when he was sentencing Greenacre in the ordinary 
manner, had added, “and after you are dead you shall be 
modelled, dressed in the clothes you wear, and be exhibited 
as a bogey to frighten children, and to make women’s blood 
run cold when they come up to enjoy the famous exhibition in 
Baker-street, in which you will be shown.” Would not such a 
terrible publicity, had he been aware it was in store for him, 
have saved poor Hannah Brown from his quartering-knife ? 
Whether, under present management, it is legal to put the 
memory of a man or woman into the pillory in this manner we 
think doubtful, especially those who have not been condemned 
to death P 

What if poor Constance Kent were one day to be released from 
the asylum in which she is now confined, and found her way 
here to see her image in the dock with a crowd of infamous 
criminals! and what if her brother or sister, father or mother, 
should have such a misfortune! Of old, the clothes of executed 
criminals were considered to be the perquisite of the hangman, 
and those of the most notorious monsters always found their 
way to this exhibition. Indeed, old clothes of persons of note 
must be especially attractive to the public, whether they be 
those of an emperor or a cut-throat. Even murderous weapons 
are in great request. There is some tragic as well as historic 
interest in the famous knife that guillotined 22,000 victims, 
containing the best and the worst blood. of France; but what 


| shall we say when we find it put on a level with the shoe- 


maker’s knife with which Good cut up his victim? Looking at the 
matter philosophically, we cannot but conclude that there must 
be a great gratification in a well-regulated indulgence in the 


| horrible; otherwise this dim chamber would not be half so fre- 


At certain stated seasons, I fancy the private | 





quented. Now that public executions have ceased, we suppose 
the Newgate Calendar will no longer be worked in wax after this 
terrible fashion, and one more of the holiday amusements of the 
people will be lost for ever. The manner in which the Chamber 
of Horrors used to be posted up in murderers almost to the day 
of their execution was a fine specimen of business-like activity 
on the part of the proprietors. In looking over the relics, of 
which the profusion appals us, we are sometimes at a loss to 
know whether some of them are intended, in the words of the 
catalogue, to “amuse or instruct.” For instance, there is 
the “ pocket-handkerchief wsed by George IV.” Whata pity 
Thackeray never was blessed with a sight of this touching 
memento of his favourite monarch! Then again the head 
nurserymaid must have been profotindly moved with the 
infantile progress of her Gracious Majesty, for we find her 
pocketbook ostentatiously displayed open at the following 
memorandum :— 


“ H.R.H. Princess of Kent put on her first shoes, June 3rd> 
1820; walked first by herself, February 20th, 1821. 

“ H.R.H. Princess of Kent cut her first tooth, December 28th, 
and her second, December 30th, 1819.” 


Who shall say that the rising generation may not in these 
interesting souvenirs find some relief from their “ dry historic 
studies?” I have with malice aforethought avoided mention of 
those great subjects, the Court of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and the Heroes of the Crimean War. The chrono- 
logical arrangement is sadly out of order. It is presumed that her 
Majesty is holding a levée, but it unfortunately happens that 
all kinds of people are placed in attendance who never were in 
their life together. For instance, there is the Princess Charlotte 
and Prince Alfred, Queen Adelaide and the Princess Beatrice. 
The difficulty of fitting the figures in the catalonue to the 
respective members of the group, together with the hot weather, 
must have had a very fatiguing effect upon my brain, for, the 
reading-chair of Voltaire opportunely offering itself I sat down, 
and the musing fit came upon me. It seemed as though the 
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shades of night had suddenly descended, the ticket-takers had 
all gone, and the waxen population suddenly started into life. 
What a scrimmage in a moment! Martin Luther flew at Pope 
Pius TX. and floored him with his big Bible; Cobbett offered a 
pinch of snuff, and began to argue with Lord Palmerston, 
upon which Lord Russell cut in, and Pam slipped away with a 
smile. General Garibaldi carried off the King of Naples under 
his arm, and Napoleon, arising from his couch, took one of my 
hands, whilst Hare, issuing from the Chamber of Horrors, took 
the other. Upon the polite invitation of the former, we got 
into the Emperor’s travelling carriage, and whilst he ordered 
the coachman to drive on as fast as possible and get out of the 
way of that fellow Blucher, he kindly opened a little silver box 
and offered me a portion of his breakfast—a cold roast chicken. 
What the fellow Hare was about behind his back with a pitch- 
plaster I had not time to find out, as I was suddenly awakened 
by a countryman who, started back upon my moving, begged 
my pardon, and said, half apologetically, “I was looking, sir, 
for your number.” Upon getting out into the street a curious 
psychological phenomenon presented itself. It seemed as 
though the waxen world I had been moving among still peopled 
the pavement. The three respectable-looking men at the corner 
of the street were striking attitudes, like the three poisoners in 
the Chamber of Horrors; the gent waiting for the omnibus 
stood with his leg out like Mr. President Davis; and as for 
Madame Tussaud, I saw her in every old lady I met with in 
a black bonnet. Indeed, this distressing repetition of the 
waxwork people followed me throughout the day, and it was 
not until sound sleep had refreshed me that I finally got rid 
of them. 

In conclusion, I may say, from my own experience, that when 
a fellow has used up every conceivable place of fashionable 
amusement in London, he may, if he has any comic element in 
him, extract considerable fun from this very serious place of 
amusement, Yours, A LOoITERER. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC, 


We last week recorded the close of the Royal Italian Opera 
and the antecedents of the season there, and have now to make 
a similar report on Her Majesty’s Opera, the two extra weeks’ 
performances at which are to terminate to-night (Saturday), 
with a combined entertainment, for the benefit of Mdlle. Titiens. 

The season at this establishment commenced on March 28, 
with “ Lucrezia Borgia,” in which, as during previous seasons, 
Mdlle. Titiens’ admirable performance as the heroine was still 
conspicuous for tragic and vocal power. Signor Fraschini re- 
appeared as Gennaro, after twenty-one years’ absence, and 
exhibited much of his former force as a declamatory singer. 
April 4 brought back that pleasing young American singer, 
Mdlle. Kellogg, as Violetta, in “ La Traviata,” her success in 
which was fully as great on this occasion as last season. As 
Gilda, in “ Rigoletto,” for the first time on April 18, this lady 
displayed capabilities for serious expression which she had 
scarcely manifested to such extent before. As Violetta, in 
“ La Traviata,” Mdlle. Christine Nilsson reappeared on May 2, 
and renewed the brilliant success which attended her first appear- 
ance in this country in the same character at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in June last year. Rossini’s “ La Gazza Ladra,” given 
on May 4, was the single revival, out of several promised, that 
occurred during the past season. Its richly ornate music and 
genial melody were truly welcome after the comparative neglect 
in which it had lain, and in the midst of such an excess of 
Verdi as we have been lately subject to. As Ninetta, Mdlle. 
Kellogg appeared in a part new to her, and one well 
suited to her style and powers. Madame Trebelli-Bettini as 
Pippo was heard to great advantage in music which 
Seemed as though it had been written for her rich voice and 
pure Italian style. The duets for these two principal characters 
were highly effective, from the combination of voices so 
especially sympathetic in quality. The new tenor, Signor 

erensi, who appeared on May 14 as Raoul, in “ Les 
Huguenots,” was not heard of again until some weeks after- 
wards. On May 18 Signor Mongini returned, and, as Lionello, 
in “ Marta,” again exhibited those alternations of splendid 
Singing and careless style which we have so often had occasion 
to regret in one whose natural gifts should qualify him to be 
the greatest tenor of the day. On May 23 Mdlle. Nilsson 
gained another success by her charming singing and acting in 

Lucia di Lammermoor ”’—the next event of special interest 
being the performanceof “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” on June27, 


when Maile, Kellogg appeared in a character new to her, that of | 





Maria, to which she imparted all the impulse of high animal 
spirits without overstepping that natural grace which belongs to 
her as to the character itself. Signor Ferensi (to whom we have 
referred above) made a second essay on July 2, in the cha- 
racter of Faust, for which he wanted the requisite refinement, 
both as a singer and actor. On July 15 the benefit of Mr. 
Mapleson, the lessee, took place at the Crystal Palace, when, 
besides a concert, “ Figaro” (abbreviated) was given, in the 
little theatre which stands opposite the Handel orchestra—the 
latter performance an experiment which it is far from desirable 
to repeat. On Saturday last another new tenor, Signor 
Bulterini, appeared as the Duke, in “ Rigoletto,” with moderate 
success, his style being somewhat crude, and his vocal efforts, 
especially in the higher chest notes, painfully laboured. The 
Rigoletto of Mr. Santley was again a masterly performance, 


| both vocal and dramatic, his improvement in the latter respect 














having been great and continuous for several past seasons. 
This almost brings us to the end of our chronicle of the season 
at this establishment, the first appearance of the new tenor, 
Signor Mariano Neri, promised for last (Friday) night— 
promised before, but postponed—coming too late for this week’s 
record. As before said, the performances are to terminate to- 
night (Saturday). 

The novelties promised in the prospectus of the season have 
not been brought out, if we except the production of “ La 
Gazza Ladra,” which can scarcely be considered as new, how- 
ever welcome the revival. Auber’s ‘‘ Gustave ”—only imper- 
fectly given hitherto in this country—and Wagner’s “ Lohen- 
grin”—never yet heard here—remain over, probably for 
next year’s programme. Most of the principal singers of the 
season of 1867 have reappeared during that which has just 
closed—besides those above incidentally mentioned—Mdlles. 
Sinico, Bauermeister, Hersee, Corsi; Madame Demeric-Lablache, 
Signor Bettini, Mr. Lyall, Signori Gassier, Foli, Bossi, Herr 
Rokitansky, and others, have contributed to the efficiency of 
the performances. Signor Arditi has again displayed his skill 
and experience as musical director and conductor; and the 
orchestra and chorus have been as effective as they were during 
past seasons. ‘The performances of next year will, we presume, 
take place in the new theatre now in course of erection on the 
site of that which was destroyed by fire in December last year. 

The last of the regular series of Opera Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace took place on Saturday; the singers being some of the 
principal artists of Her Majesty’s Opera, and the programme 
consisting of well-known pieces, calling for no comment. This 
day (Saturday) is appropriated to the benefit of Mr. Manns, 
the excellent conductor of the Crystal Palace band, who will be 
aided by some of the chief artists of Her Majesty’s Opera, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and other well-known vocalists. 

The concert of the Royal Academy of Music given at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday afternoon, exhibited 
sufficient proof of the injustice done to the establishment by 
the recent withdrawal of the small Government grant of £500 
which has been given yearly since 1864, The attacks made 
on this institution, and the unfounded assertions of its ineffi- 
ciency, were proved to be most unwarrantable; the talent dis- 
played by the students having been generally far beyond what 
might fairly be expected from an exhibition by pupils. The 
pianoforte playing was especially excellent, Messrs. Alwyn, 
Shakspeare, Kemp, and Misses Buer and Vokins, having all 
distinguished themselves by their p.¢formances. The vocalists 
(all ladies) also displayed, in several instances, signs of great 
promise, both in voice and style. The advantages given by 
this academy are so great, and the fees demanded from the 
students are so small, that it can never be maintained without 
some external aid, such as is granted to similar institutions by 
the Governments of other countries, to a far larger extent than 
the poor allowance which, as already said, has just been taken 
away from the Royal Academy of Music. The professors, 
however, headed by the excellent principal of the institution 
(Professor Sterndale Bennett) are exer‘ing themselves to main- 
tain the establishment, with what efficency we have just seen; 
and, doubtless, next session will see the question of Govern- 
ment aid thoroughly opened and settled. 

The performances given at Covent Garden Theatre on 
Monday night, for the benefit of Mr. W. Harrison, can scarcely 
have been very productive if the state of the house represented 
the number of admissions disposed of. Mr. Harrison, for 
many years well known as a tenor singer, and associated with 
Miss Louisa Pyne in the English opera establishment, is under- 
stood to have lost all his previous gains by the failure of that 
undertaking, and is moreover struck down by illness. The 
entertainment given in his aid, partly musical, chiefly dramatic, 
incladed an address specially written for the occasion by Mr. 

Tom Taylor and delivered by Mrs. Stirling. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


IRELAND.* 


(First Notice.) 


Mr, Senior was a gentleman who specially devoted a great 
deal of his time and attention to the perplexities of Irish ques- 
tions. During the latter years of a life which was closed by a 
melancholy accident, he held an official position in which he had 
many opportunities of verifying the conclusions he had arrived 
at from personal observation and inquiry. The result of his 
labours appears in the volumes now before us, and forms a work 
which will be found eminently useful even to those who differ 
from the principles and theories on which it is based. 

The author, it will be perceived from the very preface, belongs 
to the school of thinkers who find it difficult to discover a place 
for sentiment in the study of politics or political economy. In 
an introduction, dated 1861, he states that the Irish still depend 
mainly on the potato for subsistence; still marry improvidently, 
and subdivide the land when they can; still permit themselves 
to be led, almost blindly, by the Roman Catholic priests. “ It is 
not unnatural,” he remarks, “that their attitude to a Govern- 
ment is not friendly which neglects to provide properly for 
their spiritual instruction, and which, in gaols and workhouses, 
ignores the existence of a Roman Catholic clergy.” Mr. Senior 
notes, however, many improvements which have taken place in 
the country within the last twenty years. The introduction of 
the Poor-laws and the reduction of an excessive Episcopal 
Establishment; also the action of the HEncumbered (now 
Landed) Estates Court. Mr. Senior holds that nothing would 
have been beneficial to Ireland if the population continued at 
the height at which it was registered in 1841. 

Passing over several chapters, consisting of articles contri- 
buted to the Hdinburgh Review and reprints of pamphlets, we 
come to a “ Journal of a Visit to Ireland in 1852.” The style 
in which this journal has been kept is a model of its kind. The 
reports of the peasants, the farms, the towns, their various 
characters, are all jotted down with a conciseness and a precision 
which leaves little to be desired. Limerick struck the tourist 
as being a peculiarly Irish place. At each end of the city were 
fortified barracks. The women walked about barefooted. They 
were mostly good-looking, and did not seem over-worked. 
Pushing on to Mount Trenchard, the residence of Lord Mont- 
eagle, Mr. Senior gives a graphic account of the Shannon 
scenery at this point :— 


** This is about the narrowest point of the Lower Shannon. It does 
not appear :o be above throe miles across. Immediately above, where 
it receives the Fergus, a short buat broad river, with a mouth nine 
miles across, it widens into an inland lake, studded with islands and 
broken by promontories. Below, it continues comparatively narrow, 
till it reaches Tarbert, and then expands again till it becomes a broad 
arm of the sea. The absence of hedgerow trees renders all distances 


in Ireland bare ; the banks of the Lower Shannon, however, arecom- | 


paratively well-wooded. The Keeper mountain, and the hilly islands 
of the Fergus, and, farther off, the Galties of Tipperary—a lofty range 
with fine forms—close the views to the north and east. To the south 
and west they are bounded by undulating hills, and by the high green 
promontories which ran into the Shannon at Tarbert. All these 
materials form together lake-scenery of a fine kind—inferior in its 
shores to the Swiss and Italian lakes, but far superior in extent. 
Lord Monteagle has managed the walks through his woods with great 
skill. As you mount, the Shannon at every step becomes wider and 
grander; as you descend, its blue waters and rocky coasts become 
more and more beautiful.” 


Previous to this time the Government had endeavoured to find 
employment for the starving people on what were termed relief 
works. Mr. Senior did not express himself very favourably 
upon this industrial undertaking. It consisted of a road, im- 
passable to carts and ending in a bog. The barony was charged 
£2,000 for this, and for a mile of footpath £1,000. Both Lord 
Monteagle and Mr. Spring Rice (both of whom revised this 
journal) spoke in depreciative tones of the Labour-rate Act. 
Under it the Board of Works could compel proprietors to 
undertake a number of public improvements requiring the money 
so laid out to be repaid with interest by the borrowers and oc- 
cupiers of the land. “By the Act as it passed in 1846 the 


repayment of these loans was to be made only on the completion | 


of the works by the Board of Works. A subsequent Act re- 


pealed this check and charged the land with the expense of the | 


works whether they were completed or not, and very few have 
been completed or are worth completing.” Nothing could equal 


the confusion caused by the operation of this clumsy device. | 


Proposals had to be brought forward in public which should 
“ relieve and employ all who were in want.” All persons had 
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a right to attend. The session-houses were mobbed, and the 
gentlemen presiding had proposals thrust before them from 
labourers, small farmers, and publicans which, if ungraciously 
or unhesitatingly received, were backed with threats, and some- 
times with actual violence. Mr. Spring Rice said that all he 
could do was to send a bundle of these proposals to the Board 
of Works, and let it decide on what was to be done. The selec- 
tion of the Board is described as having been as bad as possible. 
It confined the works to roads, and roads were not wanted. It 
took off the labourers from the fields by the rate of wages. 
“ While we were to pay,” said Mr. Rice, “ at the rate of £1,500 
a mile for roads leading to nothing, the land, from which the 
means of payment was ultimately to come, remained unculti- 
vated.” Lord Monteagle gave it as his opinion “ that Provi- 
dence created landlords in order to keep down population.” We 
doubt whether all landlords would accept this mission, and we 
believe that throughout the entire of the Monteagle conversa- 
tion there is a great deal too much of the divine right of land- 
lords to do anything and everything which might render it 
easier for them to collect their rents. Lord Monteagle showed 
Mr. Senior specimens of farming as good as in the best 
parts of England, “and some farms (but fewer) in which 
the principal crops were thistles and ragweed and rushes.” 
The difference, he said, arose from the difference of 
tenures. The good farms were held by tenants-at-will, the 
bad farms by tenants at fee farm-rents or low leases. Who 
that knows anything of Ireland will state that a general 
inference from this condition of things would give us a notion 
of the real state of the country? The converse is almost inva- 
riably true. Tenants-at-will are, as a rule, the most miserable 
creatures to be found in acivilized land. They are in constant 
dread of the landlord or his agent, whom they know is not 
restrained from turning them out if they can get a higher rent 
from some other tenant who is prepared to bid for the farm. 
There is no public spirit or opinion to interfere between the 
landlord and his harsh dealing with the tenant. It has been 
found that the properties which sell best in the Landed Estates 
Court are those in which the farms are let under leases, in fact, 
the accounts of those who know Ireland best, flatly contradict 
Lord Monteagle, who appears to us to have been a man, not 
to put too fine a point on it, of remarkably stupid ideas. Mr. 
Spring Rice appended a note for Mr. Senior to this conversa- 
tion with Lord Monteagle, in which he remarked, “ I always 
give leases. It is easier to guard against this practice (sub- 
letting) where there is a lease than where there is not.” Of 
course it is, and also to guard against those other contingen- 
cies, the fear of which is supposed to affect so much the pro- 
cedures of landlords like Lord Monteagle. A lease can havé a 
clause against sub-letting, against allowing the land to be 
improperly exhausted or wasted, in truth, can be rendered so 
binding and imperative on the tenant, that it is difficult to see 
why the landlord wants to keep him to the annual tenure, ex- 
cept for his own purposes. Lord Monteagle proceeds to state 
that one effect of the poor-law was to cause men to desert their 


| wives and children ; also, before the poor-law his lordship’s hall 


door was always unlocked; he was since, however, obliged to 
keep it locked as jealously as in London. To both these asser- 
tions Mr. Senior himself attaches a note of polite incredulity. 
Here is an account of a model farm on the Mount Trenchard 
estate :— 


“IT walked over the model farm, containing about thirty acres. It 
is to be managed, one-half on the four-course, and the other on the 
five-course system. The cattle are all to be stall-fed, and, as it lies in 
a ring-fence, all internal fences are levelled. Mr. Thornbery, Lord 
Monteagle’s sub-agent, a Yorkshire agriculturist, was with me. 
he admitted that, thus managed, the model farm would probably do 
well, and pay its expenses and rent, I asked why the same principle 
might not be applied to farms of two or three hundred acres? He 
said that the expense of buildings for housing so large a number of 
cattle as a farm of 300 acres requires, would be intolerable. I ask 
him why it need be greater in proportion than that of the buildings 
necessary to honse the cattle on 30 acres? and did not get any satis- 
factory reply. In Belgium all the cattle are housed. I remember 
seeing, at Baron Larpent’s, three cows in a stable in which they were 


| born, from which they never had gone, and where they would pro- 


bably die. They seemed in excellent health, and gave more milk, and 
much more manure, than are given by cows in a field. 

“Thornbery does not join in the common opinion that Irish labour 
is necessarily dear. ‘The men,’ he said, ‘being seldom well-treated, 
do not treat their masters well. They are apt to shirk work, and re- 
quire vigilant looking after; bat if watched and pressed, and sufti- 
ciently paid to be sufficiently fed, they will do quite as much work 98 
an English labourer.’ ” 


The coast scenery of Kilkee is very fine, and is sketched by 
Mr. Senior graphically. The cliffs are not so high as those of 
the Giant’s Causeway, but they are longer in range, a0 
The Lookout is a foreland, about @ 


! mile from the village. It rans forward for 500 yards, and is 
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about half as high. Underneath is a deep, narrow bay, called 
“Intrinsic Bay,” a ship named Intrinsic, of Liverpool, having 
been wrecked on the spot, and all hands lost. About sixteen 
miles from Kilkee are some curious natural bridges and 
puffing-holes. “A puffing-hole is a natural shaft or well, open- 
ing from above into a cavern, into which the sea beats. In 
certain conditions of tide and weather the advancing wave 
suddenly fills the cavern, and the compressed air forces up the 
water through the shaft in a white jet, resembling the Carlsbad 
Sprudel, with a report like that of thunder.” The puffing-holes 
would not work during Mr. Senior’s visit, the water being 
too calm. 
dip on Sundays just as on week days. 
next went. Here again he remarked the unusual beauty of the 


women. From Tarbert to Killarney the roads are not inte- | 


resting; the lands lying by them are wasted by the want of | 


system in alternating crops. The famous lakes are compared 
to those of Switzerland. The limestone rocks and the cold 
grey sky give them a sombre hue, but the variety of outline 
and character is inexhaustible. The vegetation is most 
luxuriant, and extends down to the very edge of the water. 
The climate is favourable, although humid. And the two 
great proprietors who divide the whole coast employ it only 
for the purposes of beauty. ‘“ Not a fence, or a hedge, or an 
angular patch of cultivation, reminds you of labour or art. 
One may readily believe that the general aspect of the scenery 
now is what it was when Ireland was a green desert unvisited 
by man.” At Killarney Mr. Senior fell in with Spillane, a 
guide who is mentioned in all the books which refer to the 
place. Spillane could remember the rebellion of 1798, and 
many of its terrible incidents. The diarist concludes the first 
volume with a simple record of the lakes, mountains, and 
churches visited in the neighbourhood of Killarney. 





NATHAN THE WISE-* 


Martyrpoo is the inevitable penalty which must be paid by 
every man who has the misfortune to be born in advance of his 
time. The man who seeks to renovate the world before the 
world is ripe for the change is seized upon as a firebrand and 
extinguished. Perhaps it is a wise instinct of self-preservation 
which makes the majority of any time say to the prophet, 
“These doctrines of yours may be very good next century, 
but in the present century, if they were allowed to destroy 
existing beliefs without having the power to introduce new 
beliefs, they would only do us great harm; and so, if you 
persist in disturbing society, we will burn you.” If the re- 
generator can impress his doctrines on his time, it is a token 
that the time requires them; if, on the other hand, he only 
manages to secure for himself martyrdom, his misfortune is 
attributable to the unhappy circumstance that the age was not 
quite ready for him. We do not say that success is the test of 
the truth of a new doctrine; but it is the test of its fitness to 
the time. The position held by Lessing’s “ Nathan der Weise ” 
is, in this respect, very singular. The book is essentially 
didactic; and its great lesson is tolerance of creed. Lessing 
believed that under all the outward forms of religion there 
exists the absolute, indivisible religion which beats in the 
hearts of all good men. The outward forms he wished us to 
disregard ; and his play of “ Nathan the Wise ” shows Mussul- 
man, Jew, and Christian meeting on the ground of this common 
faith, with mutual respect, and esteem, and love. Of a pro- 
foundly idealistic nature, he needed no bands of ceremony with 
which to tie himself to his faith. For sharp lines of doctrine 
he had no great reverence; and he even wished to withdraw 
from the Christian religion the outside authority of historic 
testimony. “ Christianity,” he said, “is not the truth it is 
because it was taught by the Apostles, or because its essence 
1s contained within the boards of the New Testament. Accordant 
as it 18 with reason and the higher sentiments of man, its truth 
18 as little assured to us by any historical testimony as it is 
endangered by the most adverse criticism that can be brought 
against it. Were the Bible lost to the world, Christianity would 
still endure. It would be strange, indeed, did I admit the 
truth of a geometrical theorem, not on the strength of the 
ponetration, but by reason of its presence on a page of my 

uclid,” 

Had a less obviously religions man than Lessing ventured to 
Preach such a lesson of religious freedom as is contained in 

Nathan der Weise,” he would have at once been set down as 
an atheist, a satirist, or, at the very least, an advocate of a 
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The bathing is excellent at Kilkee, and the people | 
To Tarbert Mr. Senior | 
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suicidal indifference. The reception which Lessing received 
was simply that of cold avoidance and distrust. Here and 
there one or two thoughtful minds had the courage to speak 
out in warm commendation of the work; but, as a general 
rule, the people of his time looked on him, not as a man who 
had attacked the prerogative of formula, but as one who wished 
to break down the barriers of the true faith. This was the 
martyrdom which he suffered ; for crucifying or roasting would 
have formed too marked an anti-climax with which to close the 
history of the sceptical eighteenth century. Not only was 
“Nathan der Weise” in advance of the time at which it was 
published, it is also in advance of ours. We have no doubt 
that the majority of the religious people now living, while 


| forced to admire the exalted piety and generous tolerance of the 
| “ Nathan,” would shrink aghast from the doctrine that a Mus- 


| 


sulman may be as near to God and the truth as a Christian, 
and that a Jew may be on the same footing with both. It is 
true that the groundwork of the story is as old as the days of 
Boccaccio, from whom Lessing borrowed it; but the application 
of it is entirely modern. The third novel of Boccaccio’s “ De- 


_ cameron” tells the story of a certain Jew named Melchisedek, a 


rich citizen of Alexandria. Saladin, the Sultan of Babylon, 
happens to be in great straits for money, and, every other 
resource failing him, he resolves to entrap the Jew, and fine 
him heavily. He sends for Melchisedek, and demands 
which is the best religion—the Jewish, the Mohammedan, 
or the Christian. Melchisedek, seeing that a definite 
preference on his part for any one of these religions would 
only render him liable to the imposition of this monetary 
loss, replies by a parable. A rich man had a ring of great 
value, and, being desirous that it should be much esteemed after 
he was dead, declared by will that unto whichsoever of his sons 
he bequeathed it, he should be considered his heir, and respected 
as the head of the family. The son made a similar will, and 
so the ring passed from one generation to another, the symbol 
of the highest esteem and good-will of him who bequeathed it. 


At last it fell into the hands of a man who had three sons, all 








of whom were so worthy that he could make no choice. So he 
had secretly prepared two fac-similes of the ring, so like that 
they could not be distinguished by himself, and one of these 
he secretly presented to each of his sons. After his death 
they all claimed to have been his particular favourite, and went 
to law in order that their precedence might be settled. ‘“ And 
thus it has happened, my lord,” continues Melchisedek, “ with 
regard to the three laws given by God the Father, concerning 
which you proposed your question : .every one believes he is the 
true heir of God, has His law, and obeys His commandments ; 
but which is in the right is uncertain, in like manner as with 
the rings.” So the Sultan confessed himself vanquished, and, 
having plainly intimated his desires to the Jew, Melchisedek 
gave him what pecuniary help he stood in need of. Such is 
the story on which Lessing founded his “ Nathan ;” but it was 
placed on a higher level by the German poet. Thus speaks 
the judge to whom the three disputants appeal :— 
‘* What, think ye I am here to unravel riddles ? 

Or shall we stay until the true ring speaks ? 

Bat hold! The true ring has the power, ’tis said, 

To make its owner loved of God and man: 

This must decide. The counterfeits you'll own 

Have no snch virtue, Say, then, as you stand, 

Which of the three love two of you the most? 

What! silent all? Each loves himself alone, 

And ye are doubtless all alike deceived : 

The rings ye wear must needs be counterfeits.” 


Finally the judge gives them this counsel :— 


** Let each resolve 

To show the world that in the ring he wears 

He holds the prize—its virtues being shown 

To MAN in acts of Justice, Meekness, Mercy ; 

To Gop in thoughts of Love and heart-felt Trust. 

And when a thousand thousand years have passed, 

When children’s children’s children wear the rings, 

Come they anew before this jadgment seat ; 

One wiser than myself might then sit here 

And make the award.” 
These, however, are mere incidental lessons taught in the 
progress of the drama. We cannot here enter into an analysis 
of the drama, which Lessing has founded upon the brief story 
of Boccaccio, which, in its progress and climax, teaches more of 
religious liberty and tolerance than could well be put down in 
aphorisms. And yet the whole aim of the poem is didactic. 
The translator of the present edition puts forth a very inge- 
nious plea for the “Nathan ” as a work of art, and advances 
its claims in that respect with much sound reasoning. We 
are, however, entirely in agreement with Mr. Froude’s view of 
“Nathan der Weise,” regarded merely as a literary product. 
“The object of it is to teach religious toleration. The doctrine 
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is admirable ; the mode in which it is enforced is interesting; 
bat it has the fatal fault that it is not true. Nature does not 
teach religious toleration by any such direct method; and the 
result is that the play is not poetry, but only splendid manu- 
facture. Shakespeare is eternal; Lessing’s ‘Nathan’ will 
pass away with the mode of thought that gave it birth. One 
is based on fact; the other on human theory about fact.” 
This we take to be a thoroughly sound criticism; but it may 
be remarked that the time in which the ideas inculcated 
in “Nathan” shall have become obsolete is as yet very 
far distant indeed. It may be that the world will advance 
to such a pitch of culture and understanding that intole- 
rance and religious antipathies shall have become things 
of the past; but that paradisaical state is yet far from 
us, and, until it arrives, Lessing’s “Nathan” will commend 
itself to all considerate and temperate minds. The obvious 
and definite moral purpose of the “ Nathan” lessens its value 
as a piece of poetic art; but its didactic value is great, and 
is likely to continue so. We, in these times, can scarcely 
imagine that happy future in which the “ Nathan” is likely to 
be regarded as commonplace ; indeed, we look forward in vain to 
the time in which its spirit and teaching will be taken and 
studied with the tolerance which it itself advocates. The more 
unbiassed minds of our own time, however, will recognise in 
this book a noble effort to anticipate the progress of the human 
race towards a goal which it may not ever reach. For the 
rest, we can only say that the present translation is very read- 
able. We miss those pedantic constructions which disfigure 
most English translations from the German writers; and alto- 
gether the volume will be found a very desirable rendering of 
one of the greatest literary achievements of modern times. 








A WINTER IN CORSICA.* 


THE ladies who favour us with this volume have been partly 
‘induced to do so by the attention which has of late been drawn 
to the island of Corsica as a place likely to afford advantageous 
winter quarters for certain classes of invalids. They say 
justly that it is not merely sunshine and a genial tempe- 
rature that are required for comfort and the renewal of 
health. They admit that for beauty, and often for grandeur, 
the scenery of Corsica cannot be too highly praised. But 
there their commendations seem to end. So far, at least, 
as their own experiences went, the creature-comforts of 
which invalids stand in need, are not plentiful—are, on 
the contrary, difficult to be had. When their home-stock of 
tea was exhausted, they had to pay eight and ten francs 
a pound for stuff which hardly deserved the name of tea. 
This could be provided against by taking out a larger supply. 
But the meat is not good; the milk is not good; the house 
accommodation is deficient and unclean; and it is not easy to 
indoctrinate Corsican housewives and housemaids with English 
notions on these points. But at ten minutes’ distance from 
Ajaccio, where our two ladies took up their quarters, they 
“had good airy rooms, and a beautiful view from the windows. 
Immediately in front we saw the blue waters rippling at the 
foot of a gentle slope, and, across the bay, mountains rising in 
varied heights; to the left the tall and massive houses of the 
town were very picturesque, and even imposing, a quarter of a 
mile off beyond the green trees, while there arose again a back- 
ground of many peaks in the far distance.” Here is a more 
detailed picture of the prospect :— 


“It was always pleasant to look out from our balcony, but especially 
so at that time of day [sunset]. On a fine clear evening the western 
hill stood out, dark and brown, against a golden sky, while the moun- 
tains to the east were lighted up with tints of orange, yellow, blue, 
and at last deep crimson. This glow would last for some minutes, the 
windows in the town being all illuminated, the sea reflecting every 
tint, and the whole landscape being one blaze of warm colour. Then 
the mountains would rapidly change to purple, the brightness fade 
from their summits, and the sky in its turn receive the glow. At last 
all would become grey, and night come quickly on; for there is little 
twilight in the latitude of Corsica. The beauty of these sunsets, which 
we witnessed day after day, cannot be described ; and only those who 
are familiar with the bright colouring of southern skies can duly 
understand or conceive them. The moonlight nights, too, were 
exceedingly lovely; and the shining of the moon on the rippled 
surface of the sea, though more quiet in tone, was yet quite as beau- 
tifal as the warm glow of the sunset. There was colour, too, even 
then, but subdued. It was not gold, neither was it silver, bat some- 
thing between the two; and the rea shone like a moving, glittering 
sheet of this silvery-golden hue.” 


But the English traveller requires something more than 
gratification for the eye; and, as we have said, Corsica appears 
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to be deficient in this respect. The long summer burns up the 
pasturage, and makes the beef poor, dry, and hard. “ Pork 
was the best meat we had, as the animals feed upon chestnuts, 
and are brought down from the country, where they live almost 
wild.” The sight of mutton is rare, and lamb is killed so 
young that a hind-quarter was not more than sufficient for the 
single meal of our two ladies. Milk is poor and dear, and that 
of the cow is scarcely tolerable till it is mixed with goat’s 
milk. Fruit and vegetables are abundant, but only “ tolerably 
good,” potatoes being “decidedly bad.” As a sample of a 
Corsican interior, the following description is worth extracting :— 


‘‘We could never go into the kitchen without comparing its com- 
fortless, desolate appearance, with the bright, cheerful kitchens, even 
of cottage houses in Eogland. It may be worth while to describe 
it: —A steep flight of wooden stairs led down to it. The steps were 
narrow, and there was no hand-rail, but a wall on either side, At the 
foot of the stairs was a rather long apartment; on each side, as you 
entered, an open closet—i. e., a closet without any door. Wood, 
sticks, and charcoal were kept in one closet, and watering-cans, a 
coffee-roaster, and various household utensils in the other. Beyond, 
to the left, was another closet, but this had a door, and was kept 
locked, being used as a storeroom. There was an abundant supply of 
tin pans with neat lids, strainers, tin spoons, ladles, and large iron 
forks, hanging on the wall; the explanation of this profusion being 
that as the agent for those vil'as keeps an ironmonger’s shop, he had 
considered it expedient to provide a good supply of such articles. In 
contrast to this abundance of ironmongery, appeared the dearth of all 
crockery, such a thing as a basin or bowl or spare jug being unattain. 
able. The only jag in the house was a small white one, in which our 
milk was brought up for breakfast and tea. When left in the morning 
by the bergére, it was poured into one of the tin pans mentioned 
above, and there it remained all day. At the end of the kitchen there 
were two windows, and beneath them a good dresser containing three 
drawers. This, with two small tables against the wall, and two chairs, 
composed the whole furniture, and, as may be expected, the place had 
a bare and cheerless aspect... . . The fireplace was, of course, the 
range general in foreign kitchens, and adapted for the use of charcoal ; 
but, as Madame had abundance of wood and sticks in her own garden 
and vineyards, she chose that these chiefly should be burnt, and 
accordingly there was always a little heap of wood ashes far back in 
the chimney-corner, along with an iron tripod for the pan or kettle to 
stand upon.” 

We hardly think that our authors do justice to the kitchens 
of Corsica, supposing this to be a fair sample of them all, and 
we doubt whether the kitchens of English cottages are so much 
entitled to rank above them as the two ladies seem to think. 
Bat we recommend their book to our readers as containing 
graphic sketches, not only of the skies and kitchens of the 
island, but of its people, their habits and-manners. We are 
not, thank Heaven, in the position of requiring winter quarters 
suitable to an invalid; but after reading this volume we should 
say that a very short visit, either in summer or winter, would 
suffice to exhaust the attractions of Corsica. 








THE BEGGARS.* 


ArHouGH we see too much of the violently improbable in 
modern works of fiction to admire a systematic disregard of 
that experience of human nature which most people possess, 
we are not indisposed to admit that for a certain class of 
works a thorough reliance upon the imagination may not be 
without its value. There is a period in life between infancy 
and maturity when works of this glass have a very consider- 
able charm. It by no means follows that when people lay 
aside their fairy tales, have ceased to place much reliance upon 
invisible godmothers, and are equal to seeing through glass 
slippers, they are quite prepared to appreciate what is really 
best in literature. “The Beggars” is one of those books 
which can scarcely be ranked among the novels which grown 
people appreciate; but it is, nevertheless, a capital book for 4 
school-boy. Many of the incidents taken singly can scarcely 
be said to have much resemblance to facts, and in the connection 
in which the author places them are, perhaps, more than 1m- 
probable, but this contributes in no small degree to the inte- 
resting nature of the volume, and it certainly takes nothing 
away from the vigour of its style. Fora tale of love and war the 
author could scarcely have selected a better time than the period 
which saw the first efforts towards the establishment of both Pro- 
testantism and liberty in Germany, and he certainly could not 
have availed himself of more promising materials than a band of 
outlaws, an ordinary hero of romance and his faithful squire, 
two representatives of female virtue in distress, and as muc 
vice and treachery as are capable of being extracted from 4 
large assemblage of Spaniards, Jesuits, and officers of the Holy 
Inquisition. The hero, Karel Galama, makes his appearance in 
the mode that a hundred heroes have done before him—0o® 
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horseback, attended by his faithful squire, and making his way 
along a lonely road towards the inn where he is to pass the 
night. Karel, who is disguised as a Spanish officer, is engaged 
in carrying despatches between William of Orange and his 
adherents, and manages to perform the duty with such secrecy 
that the Jesuits have determined to get him into their hands 
and discover his secret. To effect this object they have recourse 
to means which are productive of endless adventure. On the 
arrival of Karel and his servant Hans at the hotel, a mysterious 
stranger introduces himself, whom Karel receives in the most 
confiding manner; but upon whom Hans (his servant) and the 
reader both look with very natural suspicion. Karel belongs 
to one of those bands of “ gueux,” or “ beggars,” who, although 
devoted somewhat to murder and robbery, entertained a feeling of 
hatred for the priests and Spaniards, which rendered them valu- 
able to the Protestant and revolutionary party. The stranger 
presents himself to Karel as Gerrard Block, and proves his 
connection with the beggars by producing his medal and wallet, 
and a letter of introduction from one of their principal men, 
Peter Blink. Karel who, like all young men similarly situated, 
combines marvellous heroism with astounding simplicity, at 
once receives Block into his confidence, and introduces him to 
an underground meeting of the beggars. At this meeting the 
assembled beggars determine to attempt the rescue of the 
Counts Egmont and Horn, who were confined in the Broadhuys 
at Brussels, and were to be executed on the morning after the 
meeting. Under the advice of Block it was arranged that one 
of the beggars should make his way to the prisoners disguised 
as a monk and rescue them, whilst a party should scale the walls 
and cover the retreat of the two noblemen. 
the monk’s part, but Hans, representing to the chief that his 
master’s face is well known at the gates, and there is additional 
danger in consequence of his being in love with Agnes Vlossert, 
the daughter of the warder of the Broadhuys, he is himself 
told off instead for the duty. The party which scales the walls 
of course falls into the ambush which Block had prepared for 
them, and Hans, who is detected, is made prisoner with Agnes 
and her cousin Maria by the Inquisition. Block failing to get 
Karel into his clutches, arranges another ambush. Hans and 
the two ladies are sent off in carriages apparently unguarded, 
but with a strong escort of cavalry behind. Block leads the 
beggars to the attack, the carriages are broken open and the 
prisoners rescued, and Agnes is carried off by Karel before the 
troopers arrive; and the Jesuit, foiled a second time, sees the 
horsemen perish in a swamp into which the beggars had led 
them. After many similar and equally-exciting incidents, and 
a constant struggle between unsuspecting bravery, oni he one 
hand, and treachery on the other, we find Agnes imprisoned in 
a nunnery at Brill, and Karel, who is in command of one of the 
sea beggars’ ships, engaged in an attack upon the town. The 
town is of course taken, Block meets with a suitable end, and 
Agnes and Karel find happiness in one of those marriages 
which conclude all novels. 

There is much in the novel that ought to make it quite a 
favourite boy’s book. It abounds in incident, and some of its 
descriptions are pieces of very vigorous writing. 








THE CLEVELAND DIALECT.* 


_It might be said that most countries have many languages, 
differing considerably from the classic or literary standard. 
In France, the Parisian can hardly understand the Breton, the 
Gascon, or the Provengal. Italy has so many varieties of the 
national tongue that the native of one part of the country feels 
almost a stranger in other parts. The same may be said of 
Spain; and even in Germany there are deviations, though less 
marked. In Britain we have many subdivisions of our native 
speech, altogether setting aside those relics of the old Celtic 
language which still linger in Wales and the Highlands. The 
peasant of Somersetshire and the peasant of Northumberland 
both speak English, but their dialects differ so much that they 
would probably have some trouble to comprehend one another. 
Speaking in a broad and general way, it may be said that the 
English language divides itsélf into Southern English and 
Northern English—the former having a Saxon, the latter a 
Danish, character. But there are many minor variations. 
Almost every county has its peculiar species of the common 
genus; and Western English differs almost as much from that 
of the Eastern counties as Southern English does from 
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Northern. A good deal of attention has been given within th> 
present century to these characteristics of our language, and 
several Glossaries of provincial words have been compiled; but 
much more might have been done, and, if it is to be done at all, 
there is no time tolose. The diffusion of education, the spread of 
literary tastes and acquirements, the growth in all quarters of 
the land of a cheap newspaper press, and, above all things, the 
increase of intercommunication, consequent on railways and 
steamboats, tend to the destruction of local dialects, and to 
the establishment of a uniform standard of what may be 
designated cultured English. Provincialisms are dying out; 
but they die slowly, and in the meanwhile there are sitill- 
remaining opportunities for fixing in a permanent form these 
primitive variations of our speech. That such inquiries have 
an interest and value will be denied by none who have given 
the subject a moment’s consideration. Collections such as that 
now before us illustrate in no slight degree the structure and 
origin of a language. ‘They make its progressive development 
clearer, and cast a reflected light on much of its early 
literature, as well as on the history of the race which 
speaks it. 
Mr. Atkinson, who has here compiled a dictionary of the 
Cleveland dialect, is himself a native of one of the eastern 
counties; but, being compelled by his clerical duties to take up 
his residence first in Berwickshire and afterwards in Yorkshire, 
he found it necessary to acquire some knowledge of the northern 
speech, his difficulties and those of his parishioners, in respect 
of mutual understanding, being very considerable. He does 
not give us the exact boundaries of the district called “ Cleve- 
land;” but it appears to comprise Yorkshire, the neigh- 
bouring counties to the north, and a portion of the Lowlands of 
Scotland—in short, the region which anciently formed the 
kingdom of Northumbria. The meaning of the name 
“ Cleveland” is thought to be “ Cliff-land,” though some are 
of opinion that the primary idea of the name is not “ cliff,” 
but “clay,” in allusion to the soil. Mr, Atkinson, however, 
leans to the former supposition, which is that favoured by 
Camden in his “Britannia.” Many of the names of places 
throughout this district betray a Danish origin, and it is well 
known that in the early centuries of English history the Danes 
settled largely in Yorkshire, Northumberland, and the adjacent 
parts. The language of the Cleveland people is unmis- 
takably akin to the Scandinavian tongues, and this fact Mr. 
Atkinson brings out very plainly, both in his admirable Glos- 
sary, and in the interesting Introduction by which he prefaces 
it. Professor Worsaae, in a passage from a work on this subject 
quoted by our author, says :—‘‘ The popular speech in North 
England is specially remarkable for its correspondence with 
the dialects current in the Danish peninsula. Many words 
occur which are common to North England and Jutland, but 
which, otherwise, are not found in the Danish tongue. For 
instance, in North England the shafts of the various carriages 
employed are called limmers, which word is most evidently of 
the same derivation as our Juttish liem, a broom, both of them 
being derived from Old Norse, limi, a branch, spray. Bat, 
besides, the broad pronunciation makes the likeness even more 
striking and extraordinary..... In fact, the Jutland dialects 
resemble the English language more nearly than any other 
section of the Danish tongue.’ The same author also writes :— 
“According to a tradition widely spread in Scotland, the 
Lowland speech is so like the Scandinavian forms that seamen 
from the Lowlands, who chance to be wrecked on the coasts 
of Jutland or Norway, have no difficulty in making themselves 
understood by the use simply of their mother tongue. That 
is no doubt a great exaggeration, but so much is certain, that 
the Lowland dialect contains a still greater proportion of 
Northern words and idioms than that even of North England.” 
On this, Mr. Atkinson remarks :—‘“ While demurring to the 
perfect accuracy of this statement, I may take the opportunity 
of recording that an English clergyman, born and brought up 
at the eastern end of Cleveland, and who had not only spent a 
great deal of time in Norway, but spoke Danish with entire faci- 
lity, mentioned to me that, on many occasions, he had been most 
forcibly reminded of the vernacular of the Cleveland people and 
their mode of speaking it by the words and the accent equally 
of one and another of his attendants in his fishing and other 
excursions. He repeated several of these sentences to me, and 
they certainly sounded like very pure and good ‘ Yorkshire.’ ” 
It is remarkable that the Scandinavian tongues, unlike the 
Saxon, have no such sound as th, and that the North of Eng- 
land people to this day pronounce the definite article ?’, as 
“ t’? barn,” for “ the bairn,” or child. 
The Cleveland Glossary of Mr. Atkinson is a work of great 
merit and value, and we hope to see it pass into subsequent 
editions. 
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ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY.* 


From the title-page of this book the reader will know what 
sort of a life of St. Thomas he has to expect. There is no 
mincing the matter. ‘8. Thomas died for the liberty of the 
Church,” says the writer of the preface. “ It was only after 
great struggles with himself, with early prejudices and affec- 
tions, that the Saint saw that nothing was left for him but to 
lay down his life for the cause of Christ and His Church. 
History alone ought to enable even a Protestant to understand 
at least the momentousness of the issue. Henry wished prac- 
tically to sever England from the Holy See, and to cripple the 
spiritual power of the Church—the only power on earth, besides 
material force, which the King and his wicked barons respected. 
Now, wherever the Church of a country is enslaved by the 
State, and separated from Rome, one of two things follows. 
In a country like ours at this day, which believes in no Church, 
the State allows the wildest and most ridiculous license of 
opinion, Ina believing nation, on the contrary, as England 
was then, the State wields the authority of the Church for her 
own purposes, and enslaves the intellect and the soul of its sub- 
jects, as Russia does now. It was to avert the latter degradation 
from England that S. Thomas died.” We have here in a few 
bold and outspoken sentences the gist of the book before us. 
It aims to show that St. Thomas was engaged in a struggle 
which was to preserve the independence of the Church, and with 
it the only power to which society could appeal for protection 
against the King and his supporters. The English mind is 
familiar with the line of argument which represents St. Thomas 
as the grasping prelate, seeking the Church’s aggrandisement at 
the cost of king and laity, squabbling for the precedence of his 
see over that of York—an embodiment, in fact, of all that is 
most unpopular to the modern English mind in the character 
of the churchman. It is well, for the sake of variety, that we 
should hear what can be said upon the other side of the ques- 
tion. But we must warn our readers that the portrait Mrs. 
Hope has drawn of the murdered archbishop is the very reverse 
of that which, from early youth, has been impressed upon 
them. It is not difficult to account for this. The English 
mind has long since reached that point which was the logical 
result of Henry’s aims, though he himself was not aware 
that it would be so. He endeavoured to wrest into his own 
hands the power of the Church, and join it to the temporal! 
power. The age was not ripe for such an achievement. The 
eighth Henry was more successful than the second, but the 
supremacy, which was a reality in his hands, was not long in 
resolving itself into a mere formality. Ranke describes the 
policy of Henry II. in words which are at once sympathetic 
and just. ‘“ He did not choose,” he says, “ to allow the Church 
freedom of election to high ecclesiastical dignities; he would 
not permit her excommunications to proceed without the super- 
vision of the State. Not only did he insist on the right of the 
civil tribunals to judge ecclesiastics for great crimes, which 
often would otherwise have been left unpunished, but in the 
sphere of spiritual jurisdiction he claimed for the State the 
right of being the highest court of appeal, instead of the Pope.” 
He aspired after that which was not to be accomplished till 
four centuries later. But bis murder of A Becket foreshadowed 
what was to come. That, however, is hardly the most im- 
portant fact which we have to consider in the life of the arch- 
bishop, nor is it so easy to regard it from the judicially right 
point of view as to state what that point of view is. For 
example, the Bishop of Exeter was unpopular while he was 
engaged in asserting an episcopal authority which neither the 
temper of the age nor the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
would admit. He was asserting an imperium in imperio, 
which “imperio” would not tolerate. We live in an age in 
which opinion is as free as the wind which bloweth when it 
listeth. This freedom has been so largely conceded by Paclia- 
ment to the Established Church that it may well be described 
as.a tree in which birds of almost every feather may come and 
roost. We believe, indeed, that the time has come when this 
system of open quarters must be materially limited. Bat in 
a Becket’s time we had not the large ideas which we have now. 
The Church was then believed to have something of the pre- 
sence of God in it; and even Henry, who instigated the murder 
of & Becket, probably never conceived the notion of referring 
questions of doctrine—upon baptism and eternal punishment, 
for instance—to a committee of his barons, It is quite equally 
true that the Church stood at that time towards society in a 
very different attitude from what it holds now. Public opinion, 
which is now, with its organ the Press, a power of such magni- 
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tude, had no existence then. The administration of justice was 
not as it is now; nor had our ancestors, in the days of a Becket, 
that poor-law system which we hope eventually to reduce into 
something like good working order. In & Becket’s days the 
Church stood in the place of public opinion, of the press, of the 
poor-law. We must consider all this if we would justly 
estimate the career of St. Thomas. In our day he would be simply 
intolerable—nay, impossible. This is probably the reason why 
some injustice has been done to this extraordinary man. If 
we could mentally place ourselves in his position, and realize 
the circumstances under which he acted, we should perhaps be 
able to form a more admiring estimate of his character and 
conduct. In the thoroughly English and somewhat rabid 
antipathy to clerical assumption which is so characteristic of 
our age, we have forgotten that while we have put under foot 
the ecclesiastical power of which 4 Becket was the representa- 
tive, we have also crushed the kingly power which Henry 
sought to invest with spiritual as well as temporal supremacy. 
Both supremacies have passed into the hands of the people, 
absolutely in politics, but not quite absolutely as far as the 
Church is concerned. Nor, indeed, is this quite to be wished. 
That, however, is a question which involves the consideration of 
so many difficulties that we shall not venture upon it now. 
We cannot think that the Church of England will long con- 
tinue on its present basis. It contains elements of incom- 
patibility which must eventually terminate either in a tragedy 
or a farce. When Father Dalgairns speaks of the Church 
of England being enslaved by the State, he defines the position 
of the Establishment in terms that are inadmissible. There is 
no Church on the face of the earth so free as the Church of 
England; and, in point of fact, this is her greatest defect. 
She is too free. The expulsion of the Ritualists might be 
regarded as an act of tyranny. It might be set down as a 
restriction of the liberties of the Church. But is there not at 
this moment a desire almost irresistible within the English 
Church to expel them? We cannot just now enter into a dis- 
cussion of this question, though it deserves to be discussed. 
The relations between Church and State involve the most 
serious considerations, even in times so comparatively placid 
as our own. But they are wholly different now from what 
they were in the twelfth century, and we should mislead our- 
selves were we to judge & Becket and Henry by the same tests 
which we would apply to the Bishop of Exeter or the Incum- 
bent of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 








CHARLES STENNIS.* 


Lixe most modern novels, “ Charles Stennis” owes no 
small portion of its interest to affairs of love; it presents 
the tender passion in an infinite variety of phases, and it brings 
insanity into agreeable association with at least two affairs of 
the heart. The novel has, however, one claim to originality 
—a title-page that is not utterly devoid of meaning. When we 
learn, as we do, from this generally uninstructive source, that 
the hero is a Writer to the Signet, we may possibly feel some 
anxiety as to the quantity of Scotch law we are expected to 
tolerate in association with Scotch love; but we at all events 
know that the fortunes we have to follow are those of a Scotch- 
man. There are a great number of Scetch men and women 
introduced, but they are neither so very national or natural as 
to call for much remark, and we consequently lose little by con- 
fining ourselves to a comparatively limited selection of the 
characters. In this we do not find ourselves quite free from 
difficulty, as nearly each of the personages is a member of a 
large family, possesses a large circle of acquaintance, and is in 
love with somebody enjoying equal social advantages. The 
hero, who is described as the partner, and appears to be rather 
the clerk of a Mr. Allspend, a Scotch solicitor, is in love with 
Somerset Hay, a young lady of charming disposition, striking 
beauty, and no strong objections to a wordy scuffle now and 
then with the members of her own sex and family. A similar 
disposition on the part of Charles leads to a breach between the 
lovers; and this breach, a combination of misfortunes, soon 
widens into a downright separation. The illwill of a wealthy 
boor and the protection of beauty in distress bring the hero 
almost to utter ruin. Mr. Whamm, a man of unpleasant 
exterior but large wealth, pays his addresses to Maud Gifford, 
a lady whom we suppose we must look upon as the author’s 
conception of all that is haughty in woman. Mr. Whamm 
offers Maud his hand, and is rejected with as much scorn as one 
might expect from the tragedy-queen of a country theatre. The 
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rejected suitor fancies that Charles Stennis is his successful 
rival, and prepares to inflict upon that gentleman all the injury 
in his power. He meets him in a rather lonely locality, 
strikes him with a stick, and, on being chastised in return, has 
the unfortunate Writer to the Signet brought up before one of 
the Edinburgh bailies, who, as is usual, at least in Scotch 
works of fiction, punishes the wrong person. Charles is now 
cut by his friends, and very properly seeks solitude. In this, 
however, his ill fortune follows him. Walking one evening on 
the sea-shore he finds himself appealed to for protection by a 
good-looking girl, Mary Shaw, who is running away from a 
decidedly unprepossessing middle-aged person of the other sex. 
Charles discovers the girl’s persecutor to be his own uncle, 
and, refusing to hand over the girl to his disreputable relative, 
uncle and nephew fight, the girl looking on somewhat after 
the manner of one of the babes of the wood during the duel 
between the two robbers. Virtue and youth of course triumph, 
and Charles has next to direct himself to the quieting of Mary. 
With this view he sits down beside her, and just as he has 
kissed her, his old enemy, Mr. Whamm, surprises him. The 
feeling of satisfaction which Charles experienced after the rescue 
of afflicted innocence was not without its alloy. The con- 
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tinued persecutions of the wicked uncle compe! Mary Shaw | 


to call upon Charles’s sisters in Edinburgh, and finding him | 
looking oxen, who, “ having drawn themselves up in line, 


absent at an evening party at a friend’s house, she goes there 
after him. 
annoyances, and he places Mary with a labourer and his wife ata 
cottage some distance from Edinburgh. Here she remains in 
peace for a time, but eventually accident lends its accustomed 
aid to vice. The occupants of the cottage are compelled to 
leave it, and Mary finds herself there alone, and once more the 


object of the pressing and unwelcome attentions of the uncle. | 


Again she appeals to Charles, but at a time when he is least 
able to assist her. Mr. Whamm uses his influence with Mr. 


His good nature, however, is proof against all | 





of male attire and the constant attendance at the helm 
are calculated to have upon the disposition of the female. Be- 
yond that, however, we believe that few, even of the most 
inquiring turn of mind, care to go. We may have reliable 
evidence of the fact that canal barges are not the happiest 
places of abode in the universe, and we may entertain tolerably 
safe suspicions that bargees are not insensible to the charms of 
malt liquor, or unaffected by that moroseness which a com- 
paratively solitary life produces, but we do not care to concern 
ourselves very much about them. The little book before us is 
an account of a canal voyage which adds very little to our 
information concerning the comfort or discomfort attending this 
mode of travelling, and certainly contains nothing likely to induce 
people to follow the example and emulate the exploits of the 
captain of the Caprice. The author, for reasons unexplained to 
us, but no doubt sufficiently cogent to himself, his wife, who 
accompanied him, and the poodle who finds a place in the locker 
and in one of the illustrations, but happily does not show him- 
self much in the letterpress, determined to make his way by canal 
from Chertsey to Littlehampton. This journey he accomplished 
in a comparatively short period, and without, as far as we can 
discover, undergoing anything especially interesting in the way 
of danger or adventure, if we except certain difficulties with the 
canal locks and the incursion of a large herd of formidable- 


charged down” upon the party “with tails erect,” and 
threatened them with instant annihilation. We quite sym- 
pathize with the author when he fancies “ what the feelings of 


_ some of his fair friends would have been” had they been 


obliged, as he was, to sit out this fierce charge. As ill-luck 
would have it, however, nothing happened to convert the 
author into a hero, and terminate the voyage. “ The animals, 


' on reaching the bank of our almost dried-up canal, seemed to 


Allspend, and, to such effect, that when the time fixed | 


for the continuation of the partnership between Allspend | 


and Stennis arrives, Charles finds himself ignominiously 
turned out of the business and reduced to poverty. 
of his former friends have long since cut him. Somerset 
and he have quite parted, and all the world seems against him. 
The visits of Mary Shaw and the interviews which take place 
between Charles and her give food for the conversation of 
wicked people, and help to send the hero further down on the 
road to destruction. A turn soon takes place in the fortunes of 
the hero. He begins life again as a clerk, secures a partnership, 
and accidentally meeting Somerset Hay in the country, he is 
enabled, by the aid of a friendly flash of lightning, to restore 
himself to her favour. The uncle, however, again appears 
upon the scene. He has a country house near the Hays, and, 
getting hold of Somerset one evening, he carries her off to the 


Most | 


house, imprisons her there, and ill-treats her to such purpose | 
that she dies almost as soon as her friends discover and | 


release her. It is due to that large section of the community 


which is made up of collateral relations that we should mention — 
anything too liberal for any person with an ordinary constitu- 


that this immoral and inhuman relative is a lunatic. Insanity 
is necessarily an excuse for a great deal, but we doubt whether 
it justifies the author in placing such a load of crime upon the 
shoulders of one individual, especially a blood relative, and 
when so many other persons, eminently qualified for any extent 
of wickedness, abound in the pages of the novel doing little or 
nothing. The objections which we have already pointed out, 
the small fun extracted from the loss of a gentleman’s hat 


_ tion in weather like this. 


be as much astonished as we were at finding it empty; and 
after snorting at us for some time, as if enjoying our ridiculous 
position, turned tail, and charged back again to the other 
end of the field.” Hither the ravages of the cattle disease, in 
leaving the travellers to contend with but a small number of in- 
furiated herds, or the known amiability of the British bullock, 
deprives us of any more stirring exploits of this sort, and 
compels the author to fall back upon Murray’s handbooks of 
Surrey and Sussex and “ The Beauties of England and Wales.” 
We are consequently entertained with several descriptions 
thoroughly guide-book in their character. We are told that 
the traveller may find good quarters at a certain inn at 
Woking; and that, should “ he be fond of architecture and the 
picturesque, let him walk to the old church, just outside the town. 
The tower is old and covered with moss. The chancel is 
Early English, but the rest of the church is of more modern 
date.” Information of this sort is undoubtedly interesting, 
especially when accompanied by particulars of the sums ex- 
pended in the construction of canals and the amount of divi- 
dend paid to the shareholders, but a little of it goes a good 
way, and the quantity given along the line of route is if 


The sea breezes are consequently 


| quite as welcome to us as they must have been to the author, 


during a high wind on a fashionable Edinburgh promenade, and | 


the scraps of French and German which are not sparingly 
introduced, render ‘“‘ Charles Stennis ” a very indifferent novel. 
It, however, presents some descriptions of middle-class Scotch 
life, which, on the whole, we believe to be truthful, and it is a 
novel quite capable of affording a good deal of amusement. 








A CANAL TRIP.* 


Canat travelling, to the superficial observer, can scarcely be 
said to present many attractions. Most people know no more 
of it than can be gathered from a lazy inspection of barges 
from one of the Regent’s canal bridges or the window of a 
railway carriage, and canal boats, looked at in this way, scarcely 
appear to very great advantage. They are generally associated 


in our minds with feelings of curiosity as to the nature | 


of the internal economy which enables the largest family 
to be brought up in the smallest space, and speculations 
as to effects which the occasional use of certain articles 





* The Thames to the Solent, by Canal and Sea; or, the Log of the Una boat 
Caprice, By J.B. Dashwood. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


_ tunity of inspecting the Channel fleet. 


and we are grateful enough when we emerge from the canal 
into the sea at Littlehampton. We have not yet quite escaped 
from “ Murray,” and “The Beauties of England and Wales,” 
but we see less of them, and we turn with relief to the baling 
out of water, which, although not affording much food for 
thought, yet gives valuable opportunities for no small amount 
of descriptive writing. Having secured at Littlehampton the 
services of “a competent individual” to sail with our adven- 
turous party to the Solent, the sea portion of the voyage com- 
mences, and on rounding Selsea Bill, the author has an oppor 
“On rounding the 


| point, we espied in the distance the Channel fleet in ‘ beanteous 


| order ranged.’ 


It was a most imposing sight, these beautiful 


_ ships all getting up their steam for a rehearsal preparatory to the 





grandreview. We unanimously decided to sail out of our course 
in the direction of St. Helen’s Roads, where the fleet lay at anchor. 
It was not long before we reached them, and it was a grand 
sight to see them get under way with the greatest possible 
precision, and glide through the sea side by side almost with- 
out one’s being aware that they were in motion.” After in- 
dulging his feelings of admiration for the naval power of 
England, the author proceeds to Portsmouth, and ultimately 
reaches Ryde. For some time he is unable to secure the 
services of a pilot, most of the sailors being “so disgracefully 
inebriated as to be unable to talk sense; ” but ultimately he 
meets with a man who, though thoroughly intoxicated, was just 
able to make himself intelligible. Under the guidance of this 
person, whose descriptions of his young days, and of a “sell” 
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practised upon him by his mother, rendered him but a very 
slight improvement upon “ Murray,” or, “The Beauties of 
England and Wales,” the voyage is continued as far as 
Lymington, and there terminates. 

The author apologizes for the concluding chapter, which is 
devoted to a description of the working of Una-rigged boats, 
and is to our mind the best part of the book. A _ holiday 
cruise such as that described here may be very entertaining 
for those engaged in it, or their intimate friends, but the 


the subject. 
Dashwood could give a good many hints as to the management 
of Una-rigged boats for shooting purposes, and an account of 
more than one good day’s sport, and we commend these to his 
attention as being infinitely more deserving of it than any 
amount of canal adventure. 








THURSTAN MEVERELL.* 


Mr. Henry Kirke is a great admirer of Longfellow’s 
“Hyperion,” and of the beauties of Derbyshire, so he has 
written a very romantic story in the style of the former and 
in praise of the latter. It ought to become a favourite 
book among the younger portion of the dwellers about the Peak, 
for, although it is a little too enthusiastic and sentimental for 
a matured taste, it evinces a genuine appreciation of the poetic 
character of mountain scenery, and an ardent sympathy with 
the lofty aspirations and unworldly ideas which possess the 
mind of one who, in the spring-tide of life, wanders communing 
with nature among her lonely woods and hills. Thurstan 
Meverell is a handsome young native of Derbyshire, who takes 
a walk through the county in order to make himself acquainted 
with its varied beauties of mountain and valley, and whose 
travels form a series of pegs on which the author hangs a 
number of legends and stories in prose and verse, for the most 
part well told. The descriptions of scenery also, numbers of 
which are scattered through the book, are well written, and do 
full justice to the charms of the far too little visited county 
through which the hero of the tale is supposed to roam. In 
the course of his wanderings he meets with an accident, which 
confines him for a time to a hospitable country-house, in which 
he makes the acquaintance of two maidens fair to see, the one, 
Margaret Vernon, of queenly beauty and majestic figure; the 
other, Lucy Morewood, a quiet and gentle creature, with large 
and dreamy eyes, and ideas of a most romantic nature. They 
both fall in love with him, and he falls in love with both of 
them, but especially with Lucy. To both he whispers all sorts 
of poetic utterances. It seems “he had, if ever man had, the 
power of conversation,—that most deadly weapon in man’s 
armoury, and he could throw a meaning into his most trivial sen- 
tences which made them sound grateful to the most sensitiveears.”’ 
And then he indulges in the dangerous recreation of reading 
poetry to any young lady who will consent to listen to him. 
One day, after he has been favouring Margaret in this manner, 
he is so far carried away by the seductive influences which 
surround him, the warm summer air, the sighing leaves, and 
the murmuring water, that he proposes to her, although he is 
aware that it is for Lucy that he cares the most. But, then, 
Margaret had assured him, in defiance of the truth, that Lucy 
was already engaged. Nor is his conduct to be wondered at, 
for Margaret is very beautiful, and makes little secret of her 
love, so that there is nothing strange in the fact that “ when 
he met Margaret’s gaze, full as it was of love, and opening out 
a vision of unbounded felicity, he trembled beneath its influ- 
ence; the blood coursed with violence through his veins, and 
his heart was filled with wild though vague desires, which 
carried him away headlong on their rushing waves.” But 
when, next morning, he thinks over what he has done, he is 
horrified. Scarcely knowing what to do, he at last decides on 
flight; and, after sending a letter to Margaret to inform her 
that he has made a mistake, he rushes away from her father’s 
house. Margaret is almost killed by the unexpected blow, 
and Thurstan feels very miserable for a short time, but he soon 
recovers spirit enough to enable him to appreciate the beautiful 
landscape which spreads around him, and to enjoy the con- 
versation of a pedestrian whom he casually meets, and who 
turns out to be “a nobleman, renowned through the county 
for his literary tastes and agreeable manners.” Time passes 
by, and brings him a certain amount of consolation; but, mean- 
time, Lucy pines away. At last, Margaret writes to Thurstan, 
and tells him all the truth. How she had lied in saying Lucy 
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was engaged, and how that sweet creature is dying for love of 
him. Of course, he flies to the side of Lucy’s couch, and she 
recovers and marries him. Thereupon poor Margaret makes a 
will, in which she leaves “her dying curse” to Thurstan 
Meverell, and then she goes more orless mad. The story is 
not a very sensible one, but it is told with a great deal of 
vigour and feeling. There is a kind of dreamy grace about it, 
which is by no means wanting in attraction, and its disquisi- 


| tions on life and death and poetry and sentiment and such-like 
general public cannot be expected to get up any interest in | 


We are inclined to think that if he chose, Mr. | 








subjects, though somewhat highflown, are likely to give con- 
siderable pleasure to readers who prefer to enjoy rather than 
to criticise. 





TRAINING FOR LIFE* 


Tne trials and sorrows which too often mark the career of 
a governess have often lent themselves to the novelist’s purposes, 
and are likely to be frequently borrowed and turned to good 
account, as long as society preserves its present constitution. 
There is always something romantic about the idea of the 
fair young orphan whose pale cheek contrasts so strikingly with 
her sable robe, and who exchanges for a paltry salary, such as 
many a cook would despise, accomplishments which the 
united Muses might envy. Sad it is to think how often, if we 
may believe the records of romance, she sits alone in a gloomy 
upper chamber, supporting her refined brow on her high-bred 
hand, while in the palatial halls below her plebeian employers 
give vent to the coarse expression of their vulgar hilarity. The 
story of “Training for Life,” turns upon the experiences of a 
governess, but it does not contain any heart-rending descriptions 
of suffering on the one side and tyranny on the other. It is told 
in a quiet unpretending style, and with good feeling and good 
taste; so, if there is no occasion to bestow on it any very un- 
usual amount of praise, there is at least no necessity for blaming 
it. Ethel Fenton is an exceedingly amiable and intelligent 
young lady, with the “ pale face, brown hair, and large dreamy 
eyes ” which suit the part of a teacher so well. Her aristocratic 
father naturally muddles away all he has, her showy and 
attractive mother can of course do nothing for her children, 
and therefore it cannot be wondered at that Ethel should feel 
it to be her duty to support herself by superintending some- 
body’s education. So she goes out into the world and is 
fortunate enough to find a home in which she is not only com- 
fortable but happy. Its owner, a Mr. Aylmer, is quite a model 
employer, and his little girl, the child it is her duty to educate, 
is cast in the true angelic mould. Gradually tle hearts of the 
rich master of the lordly hall and the poor mistress of the quiet 
schoolroom draw near to each other. He recognises in her cha- - 
racter all the merits which are lacking in that of his wife, for, 
unfortunately, he has a wife, and one who has proved herself un- 
worthy of the name. ‘Time passes by, and that misguided lady 
at length recognises her duty and dies; and then it need hardly 
be stated that the fair young governess, who had watched like 
a mother over her young charge, and contracted at her bedside 
a fever which nearly severed the slender thread of her own life, 
becomes the second Mrs. Aylmer. The story is a pretty one, 
and it is, as we have already said, pleasantly told. To many 
a young girl who is meditating a solitary voyage across the 
dark waters of educational life it will speak pleasant words of 
cheering, and it may serve to while away many a weary hour 
if it falls into the hands of some overworked governess, as she 
sits in her lonely chamber, after the day’s work is done, when 
Mangnall no more puts to the question, and Mrs. Markham 
reposes quietly on the shelf. Then, as she turns over the 
pages of Mr. Oliver Hartshorne’s book, it may be that at first 
tears will rise in her dreamy eyes, and the pallor may even 
become more intense in her somewhat wasted cheek, but those 
eyes will very likely sparkle with a joyous light as she draws 
near to the end of the story, and a rosy colour may flush that 
cheek with the promise of a fairer morrow, as she sympathizes 
with the long-deferred but at last fulfilled happiness of Ethel 
Fenton, and dimly recognises in the mysterious future the 
possible existence of such another delightful widower as Mr. 
Aylmer, in whom she herself may some day take the most 
lively interest. 








TIME, FAITH, AND ENERGY.+ 


Mr. Grorrrey Watter is a young gentleman endowed with 
good looks, and an utterly irrepressible desire to express 1n 
more or less melodious verse the noble aspirations and burning 
desires which distend and parch his soul. So he leaves his 
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uncle’s comfortable farm, although it shelters a fair cousin style. In the thin volume before us, we find a detailed account of 


towards whom sets all the current of his being, and goes up to 
London, where he hopes to become at once famous. The 
ostensible end of the story of “ Time, Faith, and Energy,” is to 
chronicle his failures and successes; but its real object is to 
furnish a respectable thread on which the writer of the book can 
string a number of tales and ballads for which he can probably 
find no better destination. As they are not at all bad, and are 
sometimes even vigorous and spirited, there is no call for any 
excessive indignation on the reader’s part, though it must be 


confessed that there is always something very aggravating about | 
books of this class. To enter upon what one supposes will offer | 


a sustained interest, and ise at it i | ee wes 
4 sustained interest, and to discover that it is bot a mass of | inquires into the surface-temperature of the sea around the British 


imperfectly cohering fragments, is annoying in the extreme. | 


Such discoveries as these poison the sources themselves of 


literary confidence, and engender in a critic’s breast habits of | 


suspicion which may, perhaps, annihilate for ever his enjoyment 
of romance. The present story, however, is not a glaring case 
of literary turpitude. Where little is expected, no great dis- 
appointment can arise. The “ passages in the life of Geoffrey 
Waller” are not of very thrilling interest, but they may be 
allowed to pass muster. That gentleman finds the usual 
difficulty in getting his manuscripts accepted, and is fast sinking 
into despair, when he meets a noble earl who is good enough to 
patronize him for electioneering purposes. The earl’s daughter, 
the beautiful Lady Olivia, becomes the editress of a species of 
album, and in it the young aspirant’s poetry sees the light of 
day. He finds himself admitted into a distinguished circle, in 
which he makes the acquaintance of “the man on whom 
depended the future of a world,” and who is kind enough “ to 
remember that Captain Waller led a forlorn hope at Badajoz.” 
There, also, he gains the friendship of ‘‘ one who had acquired 
European celebrity ” in the way of verse, and who takes kindly 
to the poetic youth, and gives him much good advice. More 
practically useful, however, proves the husband of the landlady 
of the house in which he lodges, who, although a baronet of 
fabulously old family, is content to work as a lawyer’s clerk 
at thirty-five shillings a week, and to adore a wife who, though 
in other respects a model woman, is unsound in her treatment 
of aspirates. These, and a few other friends, so effectually 
assist Geoffrey Waller that eventually, after he has been run 
over by a wedding-carriage and has married his pretty cousin, 
he becomes rich and famous, not only achieving success as 
a solicitor, but also publishing works which, being “ practical, 
but poetical,” turn out to be “ the things for the age,” and 
accordingly pass into countless editions. He and his wife agree 
on all points; and “ if children, that blessing of the many, 
have been denied them, their affection blooming in eternal 
youth has peopled their home with crowds of cherub faces that 
ever smile upon their hearth, and unto them is yielded that 
knowledge—more precious than all the wisdom of the sages— 
they love, and are beloved.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 
Proceedings at the Laying of the First Stone of Keble College, Oxford 
on St. Mark’s Day, April 25th, 1868. (Rivingtons.) 


For years before his death, the late Mr. Keble was interested in a 
scheme for the extension of the system of University education within 
college walls; and not long ere he breathed his last, in the spring 


_ the preliminary steps for securing the success of the design, and a 


report of the proceedings at Oxford on the occasion of the laying of 
the first stone of the new college by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Those who are interested in the work, and in the memory of Keble, 
will be glad to possess this record. 





On the Temperature of the Sea, and its Influence on the Climate and 
Agriculture of the British Isles. By Nicholas Whitley, F.M.S. 
(Clowes & Sons.) 

In the essay before us, which has been reproduced from the 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Mr. Whitley 


Isles, and of parts of the North Atlantic Ocean, with a view to tracing 
its effects on the climate and agriculture of this country. Eighteen 
years ago, the author published in the same periodical a treatise on 
the direction and temperature of the currents of the Atlantic; but at 
that time the temperature of the sea-water around the British Isles 
was very imperfectly understood, and the thermometrical observations 
of the North Atlantic were but few and slight. Since then, however, 
Mr. Whitley has engaged careful persons to take daily observations 
on sea-temperature at different parts of the coast-line, which, together 


_ with other investigations, have put him in possession of the body of 


_ facts here placed at the disposal of the reader. 


In this almost unpa- 


| ralleled sammer, it may be interesting to know that, in the opinion of 
| Mr. Whitley, the climate of Britain has not materially altered within 


the historic period. He remarks :— The onward rapid progress of 
agriculture in this country need not be clogged by any fancied dete- 
rioration of the climate, or laudownere from such a cause fear a 
depreciation of their property. There is in all the main elements 
which constitute our weather a fixity of action which for all practical 
purposes may be considered absolute; but every acre of wet land 
drained, or of waste land reclaimed and cultivated, adds its modicum 
of increased heat to the summer temperature.” 





Handy-book of the Law relative to Masters, Workmen, Servants, and 
Apprentices. By Alexander Macdonald. (London and Glasgow: 
William Mackenzie.) 

Regarded as a mere mass of information concerning the legal rela- 
tions between employer and workman, this work, professing no bias, 
and advocating no esoteric action on the part of either, is undoubtedly 
the most comprehensive compilation we have as yet seen on the sub- 
ject. It is too full of technical detail to suit general reading; bat its 
value as a work of reference is obviously great. Much misapprehension 
naturally exists upon a subject so very complicated as industrial legis- 
lation ; and we are constantly meeting from time to time, in the public 
prints, with the most diverse and absurd assertions about such matters 
as the illegality of trade combinations, the legal irresponsibility of the 
officers of such combinations, and so forth. These, with a hundred 
contingent topics, will be found clearly explained in this useful volume, 
if the reader have the necessary patience or interest to follow out the 
legal bearings of the various cases. The section of the work which 


_ Mr. Macdonald devotes to the “ Practical Working of Courts of Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration,” is perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book, entering, as it does, fully and impartially into the history and 
prospects of what must come to be the solution of the labour-and- 


| eapital enigma of the future. To the member of Parliament, the 


mittee appointed for considering the subject of University extension. | 
After the close of his earthly labours, it occurred to many of his | 


friends that the most fitting memorial of the author of “ The Christian 
Year” would be the erection of a new college in his own University 
—that of Oxford. A meeting of Mr. Keble’s personal friends was 
convened at Lambeth Palace on May 12th, 1866, at which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other High Church dignitaries, together with 
several noblemen and gentlemen, expressed their approval of the 
design. A committee was formed, and it was resolved that, in founding 
a new college on a large scale, three main objects should be kept in 
view—“ First, the highest standard of moral and intellectual training ; 
secondly, such a reduction in the ordinary scale of college expenditure 
as should render its advantages attainable by young men of very 
limited means; and, thirdly, faithful adherence, both in doctrine and 
practice, to the Church of England.” Within two years after Mr. 
Keble’s death, about £35,250 of the £50,000 required had been raised 
in subscriptions varying in amount from a few pence to £5,000. 
Other contributions have come in since, and the promoters of the 
scheme hope that the existing deficiency of £10,000 will be made up. 
A site has been secured nearly opposite the New Museum on the 
Parks-road, and the price to be paid for the land is £7,047. The 
college will be erected from the designs of Mr. Butterworth ; and the 
exterior is to be of red and grey brick and Bath stone, in the decorated 


lawyer, and the journalist, Mr. Macdonald’s volume offers a large 
amount of well-arranged information ; to the employer, and the work- 
man who can master its contents, a series of plain and practical direc- 


of 1866, he saw and approved the recommendations of the sub-com- _ tions for their instruction and guidance. 





On Aniline and its Derivatives. A Treatise upon the Manufacture of 
Aniline and Aniline Colours. By M. Reimann, P.D., L.A.M. 
Revised and Edited by Willliam Crookes, F.R.S., &c. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


The splendid colours with which we have been made familiar during 
the last nine or ten years, and which, in connection with ladies’ 
dresses, have added so much to the attractions of the feminine toilet, 
are due, as most people are aware, to the substance called aniline, 
which is derived by chemical processes from coal-tar. Few persons, 


| however, are acquainted with the means by which these magnificent 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 


dyes are produced, or with the scientific laws which determine their 
formation. Those who are interested in the subject will be glad to 
possess this translation of Dr. Reimann’s learned work, originally 
published in German, to which various additions have been made, 
bringing the facts down to the latest date, together with the report 
on the colouring matters derived from coal-tar shown at the French 
Exhibition of 1867—a report written by Dr. A. W. Hofmann and 
Messrs. G. de Laire and C. Girard. We had certainly no such rich 
and brilliant colours fifteen years ago as we now see; and it is well 
that we should know something of the processes by which the results 
have been obtained. 





—_s 
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The Golden Grove, §'c. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. (James Parker & Co.) 


This is a reprint, from the edition of 1680 (the twelfth), of old 
Jeremy Taylor's devotional work written in 1654 at the mansion of 
Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, in Carmarthenshire—a work 
which its author christened after the seat where he was so hospitably 
entertained during the days of the Commonwealth. The book is de- 
scribed on the title-page as ‘‘ a choice manual containing what is to be 
believed, practised, and desired or prayed for, the prayers being fitted 
to the several days of the week.” It also contains a guide for the 
penitent, and festival hymns according to the manner of the ancient 
Church. The whole is specially addressed to young persons, and was 
intended as a counteraction to the Paritanism which was dominant at 
the time the manual was composed. Jeremy Taylor was one of the 
moat eloquent writers that the Church of England has produced, and 
a man of distinguished piety ; but he was a very decided High Church- 
man, and the priestly spirit is often apparent in this little book, to an 
extent which to many will seem objectionable. 





Round the World: a Story of Travel compiled from the Narrative of 
Ida Pfeiffer. By D. Murray Smith, Author of “ Karl-of-the-Locket 
and His Three Wishes.” (Nelson & Sons.) 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer was certainly the most remarkable female 
traveller of whom we have any knowledge, and one of the most remark- 
able, even without that qualification, that ancient or modern times 
have produced. She did not begin her wanderings until she was forty- 
five years old; her death took place in 1858, when she was just sixty- 
one; and during those sixteen years she performed two journeys 
round the world, visited the most celebrated countries of the earth, 
and passed some time in captivity in Madagascar. The works she 
wrote describing her adventures are extremely interesting, and Mr. 
Murray Smith has made a readable summary of them in this little 
volume, which is prettily printed, and illustrated by some tolerable 
woodcuts. 





The Glory of Christ in the Creation and Reconciliation of all Things. 
A Course of Sermons preached at Eaton Chapel, Eaton-square. By 
the Rev. Samuel Minton, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Popular Objections to the Book of Common Prayer Considered. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. (Rivingtons.) 
We can only briefly allude to these two works. The intention of 

the first is to oppose the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, and to show 

that it is not only unreasonable, and of a nature to cast a stain on the 
moral character of God, but at the same time unscriptural and un- 

Christian. According to the opinion of Mr. Minton (who appears in this 

respect to follow the Rev. Mr. Maurice), we are to understand the terms 

*‘ eternal,” “ everlasting,” &c., in a qualified sense, meaning “ during 

the whole of this dispensation ;”’ and he thinks that in the end the 

irreclaimably wicked will be destroyed.—In the second work, Dr. 

Goulburn argues against any revision of the Book of Common Prayer. 





Unewpected Pleasures ; or, Left Alone in the Holidays. By Mrs. George 
Cupples, Author of “The Little Captain,” &. (Edinburgh: 
W. P. Nimmo.) 

Mrs. Cupples has here favoured the juvenile world with a little story 
showing how Archy Donglas is, for family reasons, left at school during 
the Christmas holidays, and how he finds a large amount of “ unex- 
pected pleasure” in doing acts of kindness and charity. It will be 
seen that the tale is what in old times would have been called a 
* moral tale ;” bat it contains plenty of lively writing and amusing 
characterization, and is well calculated to be popular with boys. But 
Mrs. Cupples should not corrupt her young readers’ grammar by 
writing—* It was doubtful if any one else could have shown the same 
amount of ‘ pluck,’ had they been placed in a similar position.” 





Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. By Richard Wormell, M.A., &o, 
(Thomas Murby.) 


Mr. Wormell says that the aim of his work “ is to supply the 


outhfal student of arithmetic with i ; 
y 10 with @ complete course of instruction | Ponton (M ), Esrthquakes and Volcanoes. 12Zmo., 3s, 


in the principles of the science of numbers, and at the same time to 
farnish him with the means of attaining the utmost proficiency in the 
practice of the art of computation.” It differs in several respects 


| The Young Englishman’s First Poetry Book. Compiled by Edward C, 





Lowe, D.D., Head Master of St. John’s School, Hurstpierpoint. 

(James Parker & Co.) 

Dr. Lowe’s object in compiling his “ First Poetry Book” is to pro- 
vide teachers and pupils with a collection of pieces more cheerfal and 
less uniformly didactic than is generally the case in such manuals. 
We congratulate him on having made an admirable selection from 
some of our best writers—a collection certain to amuse, delight, and 
instruct. ° 





The Playground and the Parlour: a Handbook of Boys’ Games, Sports, 
and Amusements, By Alfred Elliott. (Nelson & Sons.) 

We have here a very good manual of games, outdoor and indoor, 
for boys and youths. It would be hard to say what any young fellow 
could want that he would not find in Mr. Biliott’s volume, the text of 
which is illustrated by numerous woodcuts, helping to make the 
descriptions more clear. 





The Society of Virtueat Rome. By M. Goldschmidt, Author of “The 
Jew of Denmark,” &. (Emily Faithfall.) 


Reprinted from the Victoria Magazine, the little pamphlet with the 
above title presents us with a number of tales illustrating either 
Roman or Scandinavian life. They are amusingly written, but offer 
no special mark for criticism. 





We have also received :—The Devil’s Miracles, and How to Know 
Them, by Philip Carlyon, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—The Voice of the Good 
Shepherd to his Lost Sheep, by the Rev. R. G. Swayne, M.A. (Same 
Publishers) ;— Satan’s Devices Exposed, by the Rev. Samuel Weir (Moffat 
and Co, Dublin) ;—and a sixth edition of Dr. Abbott Smith’s usefal 


work on Hay-Fever, Hay-Asthma, or Summer Catarrh (Renshaw). 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 


Artemus Ward and Major Jack Downing. 32mo., ls, 
Arthur’s Anna Lee: Maiden, Wife, and Mother, New edit. 12mo., 2s. 
Bacon’s Essays. New edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Baker (C.), Teacher’s Handbook, 4th edit, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Braddon’s Only a Clod. New edit. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Bradshaw's Handbook to France, Newedit. l6mo., 5s, 
Great Britain and Ireland. New edit. l6mo., 4 parts 2s, each, 
Belgium, New edit. 16mo., 5s, 
Spain and Portugal. New edit. 16mo., 7s, 6d. 
Italy. Newecit. 16mo., 7s. 6d. 
Switzerland. Newedit. 16mo,, 3s, 6d. 
Pedestrian’s Route to Switzerland. 16mo., 5s. 
Brittany. Newedit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
The Tyrol, Newedit. 16mo,, 2s. 6d. 
Normandy. Newedit, 16mo., ls. 6d, 
Paris. ew edit. 16mo., ls. 6d. 
Browning (Robert), Poetical Works, Newedit, Vol, VI. Feap., 5s, 
Bushnell’; New Life. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Busy Hives (The) Around us. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Butler’s Analogy. New edit, with Questions by Wheeler. 12mo., 2s. 
Christ’s Transfiguration, New edit. of “Taber's Teachings.”’ 12mo., 1s, 6d., and 
3s. 6d. 
Class (The) and the Desk, By J.C. Gray. Newedit, 2vols. Feap., 3s, each. 
Dashwooa’s Thames to the Solent, by Canal and River. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Day (H, G.), Properties of Conic Sections, Part I. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Devout Christians Help to Meditation. Edited by Carter, Vol. IL., Part I. 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Divine Decree and Free Will. Post 8vo., 5s, 
Duncan (M. L.), Memoir. 8th edit. 12mo., 2s, 6d. 
Edmond’s Doctor Jacob. New edit. 12mo., 2s, 6d, 
Elliott (A.), Piaygroundand Parlour, Post 8vo., 4s, 
Fuller's Church History. Newedit. 3 vols. 8vo., 21s, 
Habits of Good Society. Newedit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Heatherington (A.), Guide to the Gold Fields of Nova Scotia. 12mo., 2s. 
Holt’s Immediate Treatment of Stricture of Urethra. 3rd edit. 8vo., 6s, 
Horsham, its History and Antiquities. Post 8vo., 5s, 
Hymns of Denmark. Translated by G. Tart. 12mo., 4s, 6d. 
Illustrated London News. Vol. LIL. Folio, 18s, 
Indian Army and Civil Service List, July, 1868. Feap., 6s. 
Knight (C.), Half-bours with Beet Letter Writers, 2nd series. Post 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Laneaster’s Screw Loose: a Novel. 3 vols, Post 8vo,, 31s. 6d. 
MacLeod’s Theory and Treatment of Disease at Ben Rh dding. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Macquoid’s Wild as a Hawk. 3 vols. Post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
Max Miiller’s Stratification of Language, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. By Murdoch, 6th edit. 8vo., 8s, 
Neale’s Deeds of Faith. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 
Nepos, with Eog!ish Notes by O. Browning. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Newton’s Bible Jewels. New edit. 12mo., 1s, 6d. 
Off the Chain. By ‘‘Gowrie.”’ 12mo., 5s, 
Oppen’s German Classic:.—Goethe's Egmont, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Our Curate’s Budget. Vol. VII. 12mo., 2s. 

















| Peirce’s Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of Wesleyan Methodists. 8vo., 15s. 


from ordinary arithmetical works, and appears well adapted for — 


securing the objects it was designed to promote. 





Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, By Edward Thomas, 
Esq., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Mr. Thomas has produced a volume of great interest to Orientalista, 
and to them we commend his account of the early Sassanian inscrip- 
tions, &c., which, during a course of several years, he has submitted 
to a minute and laborious examination. The subject is one into which 
it would be difficult. to enter without the use of special type ; but the 
work will be sure to.receive the attention of all those who are qualified 
to judge the abstruse matters of which it treats. 


Picturesque ‘* Bits”’ from old Edinburgh Photographs, 4to., 10s. 6d. 


Prince’s Miscellaneous Poems, 12mo., ls. 

Railway Library.—The Clives of Burcot. By H. Stretton. Feap., 2s, 

Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporation Acts, 5thedit, Syo., 24s. 

Robertson’s Lectures on Life, Writings, and Times of Edmund Burke, Post 
8vo., 83. 6d. 

Rossiter’s Elements of Plane and Bpbesiant Brignpomeay- 18mo., 1s. 6d, 

Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, New edit. Vol. VII[. 12mo., 3s, 6d, 

Select Library.—Seventy-Five Brook Street. 12mo., 2s. 

Short and Jones’s County Courts Act, 8vo., 3ls, 6d. 

Small Beginnings. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Smith’s Euclid at Fault. 8vo.. 1s. 

Smith (R, P ), Thesaurus Syriacus, PartI, Folio, 21s. 

Hints on Elocution. New edit. 18mo., ls, 

Round the World. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 

Star (ide) of Hope and the Staff of Daty. New edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Story of Hermione, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Sutherland’s Guide to House Decoration. Post 8vo., 33, 6d. 

Sweet Anne Page. By M. Collins. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Ten Thousand Wonderful Things. New edit. Post 8vo., 33. 6d. 

Thackeray (W. M.), Virginians. Library edit. Vol.II. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Thompson (W.), How to Invest Money. 8vo., ls. a 

— Tale and Sketches. Edited by Author of “Heir of Redclyffe. 

ost 4to., ls. 








Walking Tour in Normandy. Post 8vo., 6s. 
_ Young Men of Great Britain. Vol. I. 4to., 4s. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Se 

Four Lines (Ten words to a line) 0 2 6 
Every additional Line ... 0 0 6 
Per Column 40 0 
», Page i ie 





A liberal Reduction is made upon Advertisements given for a series of 
Insertions. 

Books and Advertisements displayed are charged according to the space 
they occupy. 

All Advertisements must be sent to the Office before 
the Thursday preceding publication. 


K 


5 o'clock, p.m., on 





Subscribers are supplied direct from the Office, on payment in advance, at 
2is. per annum ; 10s. 6d. per half-year. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Isaac SEAMAN, at the Strand 
Office, W.C. 











MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.— At 7, PAY TO 

THE BRARER A KISS: Mr. F. Backstone. At 8, KING JOHN: Mr. 

Jas. Anderson; Miss Frances Bouverie, Miss Augusta Wilton; Messrs, Ryder, 
Nanton, Nelson, Dalton, Odell, Edgar, Holland, Johnstone. 





HEATRE ROYAL ADEULPHI.—(Mr. and Mrs. Binirne- 

TON'S BENEFIT )—At7, THE FLYING SCUD. After which, Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard Paul «ill appear. To be followed by ICL ON PARLE FRANOCAISE : 
Mes-rs. Hillington, J. L. Toole; and Mrs, Billington. And BLACK-EYED 
SUSAN: Messrs. Billington, J. L. Toole, G@. Belmore, Ashley ; Mrs. W. H. Liston, 


and Mrs. Billington, 

| OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—At 7.30, SISTERLY 
SERVICE: Messrs. Belford, Harcourt; Miss Sheridan. THE FIELD 

OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs. Thorne, James, Robson, Fenton ; 

Mesdames Lydia Thompson, Sheridan, Hughes, Goodall. MARRIAGE AT ANY 

PRICK, 











UEEN’S THEATRE, Long Acre—At 7, HE’S A 
JUNATIC, At a quarter to 8, THE LANCASHIRE LASS, by H. J. 
Byron: Messrs. 8. Emery, H. Irving, Clayton, W. H. Stephens, OC. Wyndham, 
W.H. Montgomery, L. Brough, and H. Mellon; Mesdames H. Hodson, Mon- 
tague, and Nelly Moore. 





HEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN.—At 8.15, FOUL PLAY: 

Messrs. Purselle, Price, G@. Neville, J. Irving, Moreland, M‘Intyre; Misses 

Henrade and Weathersby. Preceded by, at 7.80, WHO’S TO WIN HIM? 
To conclude with the RENDEZVOUS., 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 

Scenes in the Arena. Onra, the Great Rival of Leotard; Mdiles. Montero, 

Gaertner, Kenebel, and Ethair; M. Samwell’s highly-trained Dogs; Mr, Alfred 
Bradbury ; M. Maitrejean; M, Eugene, &e. Commence at 8, 








HRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, every 
evening at 8§; Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 8, all the year round, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, the Christy’s always at home in their own 
elegantly appointed hal!—the coolest and best ventilated place in London, The 
entertainment is now universally admitted to be the most charming and sparkling 
ever submitted to the public, gratifying every taste. All the West-end omnibuses 
set visitors down at the doors, an advantage not possessed by any other place of 
amusement in London. Fauteuils, 5s.; stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets 
and places can he secured at Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and 
Prowse’s, Cheapside ; Austin’s Universal Ticket Office, 8t. James’s Hall. Doors 
open for the day performances at 2.30; for the evening at 7.30.—Manager, Mr, 
FREDERICK BURGESS. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

















The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund 
amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years, 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival 
of Lapsed Policies, and Surrender Values, 

Whole World Livences, free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children, 

Annuities—In.m: diate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a fee. 


The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at_the | 


Company's Offices in } ondon, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 5.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Oty Broap Srrezt, and 16 and 17, Part Matz, Lonpoy, 
EstaBLisHED 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000. Losses paid £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 








SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 48, St. James’s-street, S.W. ; | 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 


ADVANCES on Real and Personal Security to Residents in and near London, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE OFFICR, 


1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.O, 


The Oxpzst Office in the Kingdom, Imnstituted for Fire Business, A.D, 1696, 
Extended to Life, 1836. 


The Wo xz of the Prorits divided yearly amongst the Members, 
Returns for 1868. 
Fire Department.—6€6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 


Life Department.—55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above 6 yeara” 
standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867), £1,191,968, 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 


character. 








Vy Sittings LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHIEF OFFICE: 87, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Beancnu Orricse: 59, Piccaprtty, MANCHESTER, 


Mopgrats Ratss of Premiums—especially for young lives. 
Bonvsss have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1846, 

Poxricr«s made payable during lifetime. 

InvyaLip AND Sxconp-crass Lives insured on a new principle, 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, AND 


£1,000 in Case of DEATH cavszp sy 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED 


BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £8 to £6. 5s. 


TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY ALSO BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








WHY PAY RENTP 


HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, and GENERAL 
DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 





Capitai £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each, 
Deposit, 10s, per Share on application, and 10s. on allotment, 


PuxsipEnt.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


ARBITRATORS, 
The Right Hon, Earl of Shattes- Lord Elcho, M.P. 
bury, K.G. Mr. William Thompson, 
The Right Hon, Earl of Lich- Mr. David M‘Gregor, 
field, Mr. Jumes Fleteber. 


BanxErs.—National Bank (Charirg Cross). 
SxcrxETary.—Mr. William Swindlehurst, 
Curr OrFicrs.—147, Strand, London, W.C. 





This Compeny is specially formed to assist the working classes to obtain improved 
dwellings trom the best designs, at the lowest possible cost, upon the co-operative 
principle, 

THE PURCHASE OF A HOUSE.—See Prospectus. 


No Solicitor’s or Surveyor’s Fees are charged. A Fixed Rate of Interest of 
5 per cent, is charged upon Purchase-money upon the Property erected by the 
Cv. mpeny. 

No Beershop, Inn, or Tavern shall at any time be erected on any property of 
the Company. 

Profits realized on first year’s business, 7} per cent, on Share Capital, Bonus 40 
per cent. upon Jabour, 

Deposits received. Five per cent. guaranteed, 

Further information may be obtained at the Office, Prospectuses sent by the 
Secretary on receipt of a letter enclosing a postage stamp. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





| Deng at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT.—CEYLON 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 


DrgEcrors. 





Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman, 
Major-General Henry Pelham Burn. Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Bart, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. “we RO P. Kennerd, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. &. Robertson, Esq., MP, 
Manager.—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., for 
one year at 6 per cent., for 3 years at 53 per cent., and for 5 years and upwards at 
6 per cent, per annum. 

Application for particulars to be made at the Office ofthe Company, Palmerston< 
bailtingn, Old Broad-street, London, By order, a 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.—The CEYLON COM- 
PANY, Limited, are prepared to effect investments on M in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as may be d 
For further particulars, @ plication to be made at the Office of the Company, 
Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London, By order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


N ETROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—NOTICE— 
WILLING & OU., Contractors for the Bookstalls, Advertisements on 
the First, Second, and Third Class Carriages, and on 





the Railway Stations, in 


_ the back of the Passengers’ Tickets (100,000 per day). 
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if Nuass INVENTORS’ PATENT-RIGHT ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED, 


21, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W, 





DrrEcToRs. 
Chairman—R. Marspen Latuam, Esq. 
RopErr Ric warpson, Esq., C.E. | J. Imeay, Esq., M.A., C.E, 
F. W. Campin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


BANKERS, 
Lonpow anp WeEsTMINSTER Bank, St. James’s Square, 


AUDITOR. 
C. Granam Cantar, Esq., Public Accountant, 18, Coleman-street, E.C. 


Screntiric REFEREES. 
Sir CuariEs Fox, C.E., F.R.G.S., &e. 
W. H. Bartow, Eeq., C.E., F.R.8., &c. 
Professor Wrsazan Poza, C.E., F.R.8., &c 
Captain J. H. Sztwyn, R.N., &c. 
Joun Woopnovss, Esq., C. & M.E., &e. 
Ropert Ricwarpson, Esq., C.E , &c, 
Joun Imray, Esq., M.A., C.E., &c. 
Dr. T, L. Pureson, F.C.S. 





WueEw an Inventor, after, it may be, years of thought and labour, has brought 
nto practical shape the product of his brain, be is, perhaps, assailed with doubts 
as to the novelty or commercial utility of his invention ; he knows little of the 

ocess by which his rights in it are to be secured, and he feels some natural appre- 

ension about confiding to mere agents that which has cost him so much, and 
which, once revealed, may be so readily appropriated by others. 

The Inventor, having legally protected his invention, requires influence, capital, 
and publicity, in order that he may turn it to profitable account. Before he can 
secure the aid of capitalists or of public bodies, he must establish to their satis- 
faction that his invention is novel, practicable, and duly protected by law. Its 
having passed through the hands of a Patent Agent, whatever his position and 
repute, is no proof that it fulfils those conditions, for the Agent’s business is to 
pass an invention through the proper legal forms without necessarily paying 
regard to its novelty or utility. 

When an invention, fully protected, has been brought into use, and especially if 
it be one of great value, it is subject to infringement and evasion. The Inventor, 
frightened at the anxiety and expense of legal process, too often allows infringe- 





ment to go on, and suffers himvelf to be robbed of most valuable property, for | 


want of some organised system of defence, to which he may have recourse. He 
may, it is true, obtain legal assistance, but he cannot, without difficulty, procure 
from the skilled aod experienced such evidence and advice as are necessary for 
defending his rights against invasion. 


Several leading members of the Inventors’ Institute, coming daily in contact 
with Inventors, whose wants and difficulties are daily pressed on their attention 
have formed themselves into an aasociation, entitled ‘‘The Inventors’ Patent-right 
Association, Limited,” in order to supply Inventors with the best and most reliable 
information and advice—to provide skilled references on questions of science and 
manufacture—to render legal process for protecting and maintaining patent-rights 
safe, cheap, and ready—and to aid Inventors in bringing their Surestions into 
practical and profitable shape. To carry out these views, the Inventors’ Patent- 
rizht Association have set before themselves the following objects :— 


Objects of the Association. 


To obtain Patents for Inventions in this and other Countries. 

To Register Designs. 

To Sell, and License Patented Inventions. 

To Form Public Companies, or otherwise arrange for the Public Introduction of 
Patented Inventions. 

To furnish Advice and Professional Assistance in developing Inventions. 

To collect Evidence, arrange Arbitrations, and otherwise assist Inventors in 
maintaining their rights. 


Directions for the Guidance of Intending Patentees. 


The operation of an English patent extends over the whole of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, 
All English Patents are granted for the period of fourteen years, subject to the 
payment of certain Government stamp duties at the end of the third and seventh 


ears. 
. In order that an Inventor may be placed in a secure position es to his patent- 
right, and come before the public with any chance of commercial success, it is 
absolutely necessary that the Invention receive Provi ‘onal Pro‘ection, which 
secures it for a period of six months. 

In order to obtain Provisional Protection, the Inventor should forward to the 
Secretary full particulars of the Invention, together with a model or rough pen- 
and-ink sketch, if the Invention be a mechanical one; also a statement of the 
features of novelty which the Invention possesses. 

With all applications for Provisional Protection, either a Provisional or a Com- 

lete Specification.must be filed at the Government Office. The usual course is to 


le a Provisional Specification, in which case drawings are seldom required. The | 


Complete Specification must, however, be filed within six months from the date of 
Provisional Protection ; and, if the Invention be a mechanical one, must be accom- 
panied by drawings fully illustrating and explaining it in all its details. 

Generally, the personal attendance of an Inventor in London is unnecessary ; 
the transmission to the Secretary of full particulars of an Invention, together 
with a model or rough pen-and-ink sketch is, in most cases, sufficient. 

The Secretary, whenever he is required to do so, gives a written undertaking to 
an Inventor not to disclose his Invention without his consent, 





SCALE OF CHARGES. 


Provisional Protection, including Stamp....... w» 8 8 Oto 1010 0 
BOEIOD DO FCMROIE des seicdcccccceseccciccsccsvccccevcccecenss ae 8 6 6 O 
Warrant and Great Seal .................ccceccceceeeeees a a ee 
Preparing Complete Specification................000+: 56 0 Oto 15 O O 
Stamp on Specification...........0......cccceeecseceeeeees we 56 0 0 


21, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. (Office of The Scientific Review.) 
ALEXANDER P. WRIGHT, Secretary, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ce eee, SASL EEe RAILWAY. — SEASIDE. — 
and EKLY RETURN TICKETS are issued at 
Fares to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Aldborough, Harwich, Doverveert, Wat 
on-the-Naze, and Hunstanton, 

Special Excursion Train to Harwich, Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the- 
ony s Sunday, at 9.0a.m.; and every Monday at 8.30 a.m, Fares Po 6d, ba. 60" 
an 











Broxbourne and Rye House every Sunday st 10.0 a.m.; and 
9.30 and 10.30 a.m. Fares 3s, 6d., 2. 6d., Is. 6d. 3; and every Monday at 


Epping Forest—Woodford, Buckhurst-hill, or Loughton— 
Monday. Fares, 2s., 1s. 6d., and ls, , ughton—every Sunday and 


For further particulars see Handbills and Time-books. 
8. SWARBRICK, General Manager, 


O ENGINEERS AND OTHERS.—Surveys, Levels, and 


Plans of Railway and cther works, for Parliamente 
pemperes, underteken by Mesers. HCOFER "k CORFE, Surveyors, 174, Fleet. 








By Order of the Executors.—Watford, Herts.—Valuable Freehold and small part 
Copyhold Estate, abutting on the River Colne, and offering an investment of a 
first-class character. 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD are instrusted 

to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, Bank of England, 

on Wednesday, August 5th, at two o’clock, a valuable FREEHOLD and small part 
COPYHOLD ESTaTE, comprising as follows :— 

Lot 1. A Freehold House and Shop, situate in the on Watford, in the 
centre of the town ; let on lease at the low rent of £40 pet annum. ‘ 

Lot 2. Five Copyhold Cottages, situate in Water-lane, near the High-street, 
producing £39 per annum. 

Lot 3. A Copyhold Meadow, consisting of 1} acres, near the town, and close to 
the River Colne. 

Lot 4. A ca; ital Freehold House and Shop, situate in the High-street, below 
the mill, and abutting on the River Colne ; let on lease at the apportioned rent of 
£27 per annum. 

Lot 5. A Freehold Property, consisting of two brick-built houses, warehouse 
and gravary, situate in the High-street, abutting on the River Colne ; producing 
£60 per annum. 

Lot 6. A Freehold Property, situate in the High-street, comprising four brick- 
built houses with shops, one known as the Anchor beerhouss, a four-roomed 
cottage with blackimith’s shop, and four brick and timber-built cottages ; pro- 
ducing together £98. 8s, per annum, 

Lot 7, A Freehold brick-built Cottage with Shop, sitaate in the High-street, 
opposite the foregoing; let at £14. 6s. per annum, 

ot 8. A Freehvld Property, consisting of large yard, with barn, &c., and large 
garden in rear of about half an acre; producing together £18 per annum. 

Lot 9. A Plot of Freehold Building Land, situate in the High-street, Watford, 
ey the foregving ; leased with Lot 4 at an apportioned rental. 

ay be viewed, and particulars, with plans, obtained of Messrs. Lewin & Co., 
solicitors, 32, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C.; at the Mart; and of Messrs, 
Edwin Fox & Bousfield, 24, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. 





Upper Norwood.—A first-class, detached, Family Residence, with possession, 
situate in an excellent position on Beulah-hil), within a short walk of the Crystal 
Palace, and commanding excellent views, 


ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY are instructed to offer for 
SALE by AUCTION, at the Guildhall Tavern, Gresham-street, on Thurs- 
day, August 6, at 12 for 1 o’clock, an eminently desirable, well-built, and handsome 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, called Ravenscroft, being that excellently-placed, 
detached house, in its own grounds of about half an acre, No. 3, Grauge-road, 
Beulah-hill, Upper Norwood, about one mile from the Cr stal Palace and Railway 
Station, and about the same distance from Norwo.d Junction. The house has 
been built for the owner’s occupation, and con‘ains every accommodation for a 
family of moderate size. The tenure is leasehold for a term of 90 years, at a ground- 
rent of £20; and an excellent opportunity is herein presented of purchasing a 
complete place at a very moderate sum, the reserve price being a nominal figure. 
May be viewed. Particulars and conditions of sale to be had of J. Wilson Nichol- 
son, Esq, solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C.; at the p'ace of sale; and of Messrs. 
E. & W. Lumley, land agents and auctioneers, No. 67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. 
James’s-street, Piccadilly, 








No. 15, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park.—The elegant and appropriate Furniture, 
supplied by Messrs. Gillow, pair-horse Brougham, and Effects. 


AREBROTHER, LYE, & WHEELER are instructed by 
the Execut rsto SELL by AUCTION, on the premises, No. 15, Lankester- 
gate, on Tuesday, the 4th of August, and following days, at 12 o'clock, the hand- 
some FURNITURE and EFFECTS of the Mansion, the whole being in excellent 
taste, and of the very best description, entirely supplied by Messrs. Gillow within 
the last four yeurs; comprising a very handsome suite of rich figured crimson silk 
damask curtains and draperies, with elegant gilt cornices to the saloon wincows, a 
carved walnutwood, centre ottoman, ccuch, settees, easy and occasional chairs, 
covered in silk damask en suite with the window draperies, noble pier, cons le, 
and chimney-glasses, marqueterie cabinets, jardinieres, centre, card, and 
occasional tables, beautifully inlaid polished steel and ormolu fenders and fire 
furniture and guards, a set of carved walnut-wood furniture for the boudoir 
in green damask, and wincow draperies en suite, a handsome set of walnut- 
wood extending dining tables, boldly carvei sideboard with brilliant plate-glass 
back, dinner waggon, 12 and 2 easy chairs, spring-stuffed a covered 
in leather, rich arras window curtains and brass pole, a vgry fine walnut-wood 
winged bookcase in five compartments, the centre fitted as a secretaire, 1é6ft. 
wide, a beautifully-arranged and fitted ‘portfolio case, a do. stand, an easel, 
circular library table, with leather top, writing and occasional tables, a carved- 
frame couch, easy and six other chairs, spring, stuffed, and covered in purple 
morocco; the furniture and fittings to the entrance-hall, aute-room, and stwir- 
cases; the appoin'ments of ten bed and dressing rooms, including Spanish 
mahogany, brass, and japanned iron bedsteads, with bedding of the very best 
descript on, Spanish mshogany and polished birch wardrobes, chest of drawers, 
dressing tab!es and glasses, marble washstands, handsome sets of toilet ware, rich 
Axminster, Turkey, Brussels, and other carpets, the furniture of the domestic 
officers, and effects, a highly-finished double-barrel breach-loading gun by 
Lancaster, quantity of ammunition, a mahogany bagatelle table, balls, and cues, a 
ditto croquet table, a capital town-built pair-horse brougham by Aldebert, two 
sets of harness, &c. May be viewed the day prior to the sale by catalozues, 23, 6d. 
each, or by cards only, to be obtained at the offives of Messrs. Fs ebrother, Lye 
& Wheeler, 8, Lancaster-place. 





Langstone-cliff, South Coast of Devon. 


N ESSRS. HUSSEY & SON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
ps the London Inn, Exeter, on Thursday, the 10th day of September next, at 
2 o'clock, the MARLN KE} RESIDENCE known as Langstone-cliff, with about 3u acres 
of lawn, pleasure-grounds, and arable land, with a superior walled garden well 
stocked with the choicest frait trees, hot house with vines in full bearing, four-stall 
stable, two loose boxes, coach-house and harness-room, barn, cow-peus, poultry- 
house, &c., with lodge entrance, and carriage drive through the pleasure-grounds 
to the mansion, which has extensive views of the sea and estuary of the Exe, &c., 
with a porch, entrance hall, handsome dining-room 28ft. by 18ft. and 12ft. high, 
drawing-room 29ft, by 20ft., library 28ft, by 18ft., with eight bed-rooms and dress- 
ing-rooms exclusive of servants’ rooms, excellent kitchen, scullery, dairy, pantry, 
closets, beer and wine cellars, a.d all necessary offices, in complete repair, with 
pose drainage, and water well arranged in the different rooms where required ; 

andsomely fitted with stoves and bells. A considerable sum has been laid out in 
improving the house, and it has been done with jadgment and taste. It is situate 
one mile from Dawlish and two-and-a-half from Starcross, both railway stations on 
the Scuth Devon line. The os is held under a lease from the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Devon for 99 years, determinable on the death of two lives aged 54 and 55 

ears, and insured in the sum of £1,800, which will be sold with the estate. May 

e viewed Tuesdays and Fridays, from 11 to 4 o'clock, with cards only, which a d 
be obtained of the auctioneers, Alphington; of Mr. W. Roberts, bookseller, Broad- 
gate, Exeter; or of R. R. Newman, Eeq., solicitor, 8, Howard-street, ~trand, 
a _—_ ; or of Mr, W, Huggins, solicitor, Exeter.— Dated, Waybrook, July 10, 





ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION, supported by voluntary contributions. 
President—The Right Hon. EARL GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Chairman of Committee—-SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
117 fountains and 99 troughs for animals have been erected, and are kept in 


repair and supplied with water by this Society, 

t is estimated that nearly 300,000 people drink daily at the fountains in the 
summer, whilst the relief afforded by the troughs, to horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen, 
is almost incalculable, 

The Committee APPEAL for HELP to all who are anxious to promote 
habits of temperance, or to alleviate the ings which are ex,erienced by dumb 
animals from thirst in the streets of London. 


Subscriptions may be paid at the office of the Society, 1, Shorter’s-c »urt, Throg- 
morton-street, E.C.; or to the Bankers, Messrs. Ramson, Bouverie, & Co., |, 
Pall Mall East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 54, Lombard-street, 
E.C. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 
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OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, West Hill, Putney 
Heath, 8.W. Instituted 1854. 

This Charity was established to relieve and cherish, during the remainder of life 

ersons above the pauper class, disqualified by hopeless disease for the duties o 


Mielief is of two kinds—1st, a home for life ; 2nd, a pension of £20 a year for life. 
Forms of application may be obtained at the office. 
Subscriptions and donations for general purposes, and for the building, are 

earnestly solicited. , 

Information will be supplied at the office, 10, Poultry, or on application to 


FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 





HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand, W.C.—This 


Hospital is situate in a central and dense'y-populated part of the metro- 
olis. During its existence it has relieved 74,334 cases of accident end neds 
ts present yearly average number of patients is upwards of 20,000; end it should 

pot be lost sight of by the public that the blessings which the Institution dispenses 
are not limited by the numbers ectually relieved, as at least four times that 
number are solaced, and saved frem privation. 

The welfare and even existence of f+milies are so bound up in the fate of most 
of the patients, that there is no calculating the amount of good which Charing 
Cross Hospital snnually effects. 

The applications for relief which neceesitate surgical operations, nursing, end 
the dispensing of medicines are daily increasing, but the funds of the Charity are 
in so languishing a condition, that the Committee of Management, with all their 
care and economy, are unable to keep the Hospital out of debt. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully received by the Secretary, at the Hospital ; 
by Messrs, Coutts and Co., 59, Strand; Mesers. Drummond, 49, Charing Cross ; 


and Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet-street. 
HENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 





OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, Brompton, 8.W.—This 
j Hospital accommodates 210 in-patients, and constantly affords relief to 
some thousands of out-patients. 20 patients are also received at the Home, 
Manor House, Chelsea. Continuous support is required and solicited in aid of 
this useful Charity, which is dependent on voluntary contributions, and receives 
patients from all parts of the kingd m, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, Sec. 


HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





ITY ORTHOPGDIC HOSPITAL, Hatton Garden.—A 
SERMON will be preached, at All Saints’ Church, Finchley-roed, St. 
John’s Wood, on Sunday, July 19, 1868, in aid of the funds of the above Institution, 
by the Rev. E, A. ABBOTT, M.A. (Head Master of the City of London Schoo)). 
Divine service will commence at 11 o'clock in the morning. 
Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received by the bankers, Messrs. 
Faller, Banbury, & Co., Lombard-street, or by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 
THOMAS GREGORY, B.D., Chairman, 
R. COURT, Secretary. 





ORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY COLLFGE 
© HOSPITAL, Gower-street.—Accidents and Sickness.—CONTRIBUTIONS 
in aid of the Building Fund, and to meet the ex, enses of the current year, will be 
thankfully received by the Treasurer, Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, Bart.; by the 
fecretary ; and by Mr. J, W. Goodiff, Clerk to the Committee at the Hospital. 
By direction of Committee, 
H. J. KELLY, R.N., Secretary. 





ATIONAL HOSPITAL for the PARALYSED and 
EPILEPTIC, Queen-square, Bloomsbury.—An URGENT APPEAL is 
made for assistance. 

Sixty beds sre now available, and many hundreds of out-patients, from al] parts 
of the kingdom, are under treatment; but unless aid be torthcoming it will be 
impossible to maintain the full number of inmates. 

he Institution comprises a hospital for in and « ut patients, a Samaritan Society 
to relieve the more destitute sufferers, and a Pension Fund for the Incurable. 


E. H. CHANDLER, Hon. Sec. 





ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL is the only institution 
in the Metropolis for the treatment and prevention of contagious fevers. 

Lhe Committee are in urgent NEED of FUNDS to defray the current 
e xpenses, 

Contributions will be gratefully received by Messrs. Dimsdale & Co., 50, 
Cornhill ; Mesers. Drummond, Charing Cross; Messrs. Coutts, Strand ; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet-street ; and by the Secretary, at the Hospital, Liverpool.road, 
Islington, N. 





ENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 32, Scho-square, W. 
W. TITE, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
Operations performed in 1867—17,360, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently needed, 
ALFRED COLEMAN, Hon. Sec, 





OSPITAL for DISEASES a the THROAT, Golden- 
equare, W, 


President—His Grace the Duke of GRAFTON, 
This Hospital, which is entirely free to the necessitous poor, and which has 
relieved upwards of 17,000 patients in the last few years, is greatly in need of 


FUNDS, The Hospital has no endowment whatever. 
GEO, C. WITHERBY, Hon. Sec. 





(CANCER HOSPITAL, London and Bromptcn, 1851. 
Offices, 167, Piccadilly (opposite Bond-street). 

The following form of legacy is recommended :— 

“I give and bequeath unto the Tressurer for the time being of the Cancer 
Hospital, London, situate at No. 167, Piccadilly, ard also in the Fulhem-road, 
Brompton, Middiesex, the sum ot £—., free of legacy duty, to be paid out of my 
Personal estate, not charged on land, to be applied towards carrying on the 
charitable designs of the said Institution.” 


By order, 


ESTERN DISPENSARY for DISEASES of the SKIN, 


_ 17, Duke-street, Marchester-equare; instituted »n 1851, for the cure of 
chronic eruptions, baldness, and other morbid conditions of the skin, bair, and 


bails, 
President—The Rev. Cenon DALE, M.A., St. Paul’s. 

Treasurer— William Harvey, Erq., Sobo-square. 
Benkere—London and Westminster (Bioomebury) Branch. 
Surgeon—Thomas Hunt, Esq., F.R.C.8., 6, Hinde-street, Manchester-equare, 
Attendance daily, from 9 to 10. Patients must procure a ticket from a 


vernor, or pay ls, a week or upwards. 
ees 


K Xe COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to defray the heavy 
Surrent expenses, Assistance is urgertly needed. 
F, ALFRED BFDWELL, Vice-Chairman, 


W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 

















HE RAJAH BROOKE MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMITTEE, 
Sir Travers Twiss. 
| The Ven. the Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
Capt. Sherard Osborn, R.N., C.B. 


The Duke of Devonshire, K.G.} 
The Duke of Argyll. 
The Ear] Grey, K.G 


The Ear) of srrowby, K.G, R. W. Crawford, Esq., M.P, 
The Earl Granville, K.G. Thomas Fairbairn, . 
The Far) of Wilton. George G. - Esq. M.P. 


The Ear) Russell, K.G. 

The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P. T. B. Horefail, Eeq., M.P. 
The Lord Churston. | A. A. Knox, Esq. 

The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. | Edward Majoribanks, Esq. 
Sir Massey Lopes, Bart., M.P. | F. Pattison, Esq. 

Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P. William Pengelly, Esq. 

Sir Charles Lye)l, Bart. March Phill:ps, Esq. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart, K C.B. | John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, G.C.B. | Jervoise Smith, Esq., M.P, 


The foregoing noblemen and gentlemen have formed themselves into a Com- 
mittee for tbe purpose of erecting in Westminster Abbey a suitable Memorial in 
honour of the Jate Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., Rajah of Saraw:k. 

The assent of the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster having been at once 
given, the Committee invite subscriptions from those who sympathise with the late 
Rejah’s character and career, and who desire to raise an enduring record of the 
pation’s admiration of a chivelrous end patriotic Englishman whose lfelong 
services in furtherance of the honour of the English n»eme were successfully de- 
voted to the establishment of civilization, Jaw, and religion among the people of 
the Fastern Archipelago. 

Communications may be addressed to John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P., Chester- 
square, 8.W.; and Thomas Fairbairn, Ksq., Brambridge House, Winchester; and 
eubecriptions will be received by Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, & Smith, 1, Lombard-ttreet; and the Consolidated Bank, 52, 
Threadneedle-street, and Charing-cross. 


LERGY ORPHAN SCHOOLS: 
Boys’ S8chool—St. Thomas's Hill, Canterbury, 
Girls’ 8chool—8t. Jobn’s Wood, Marylebone, 

2,052 children have been gratuitously educated, maintained, and clothed in these 
schools since 1749. 

180 children are in them at present. 

At the election in November only 13 of the 40 candidates could be admitted, 
because the income did not justify the Committee in increasing the numbers, 

On May 27th Ten Boys and Eight Girls will be elected. Candidates should be 
nominated immediately. Forms of petition can be had at the office, 

The Committee earnertly APPEAL for support from the members of the 
Church ot England, that they may fill the schools, which contain accommodation 
tor 200 orphans. ‘ 

Clergymen are specially requested to set apart s me Sunday in the year in which 
the strong claims of the Sch: ols may be brought before their congregations, 

An annua! subscription of £1. 1s. or a life donation of £10. 10s gives a vote at 
every election, Contributions may be paid to the Rev. Dr. Currey, Charterhouse, 


E.C., Treasurer; or to 
J. RUSSELL STOCK, M.A., Secretary, 
BanxErs— Messrs. Drummond, 
C fice, 63, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS of the 

AKMY.—‘be FIFTH ELECTION of PUPILS will take place early in 

December next, All applications for admission must be sent in on or before Satur- 
day, the 3rd Uctober. é 

The many pressing applications for admission to the School compel the 
Committee to AF FEAL to the public for further contributions, 

Each contributor of five guineas is entitled to one life vote, and each annual 
subscriber to one vote for every balf-guinea. 

Members are solicited to forward their subscriptions now due for this year, and 
payment of the same will entitle them to vote at all elections during the current 
year. The amount may be forwarded by an order on a bank, agent, or post-office 
(Charing Cross), payable to G. W, FORSTER, Under-Secretary, 


Offices, 22, Cocksepur-street, London. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 

wercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure univannal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

kach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
o1 his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
Jobn-street, New Terk; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 


AINLESS AND PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. 
B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, 312, Regeni-street, exactly opposite the 
rolytechnic, Kstab)ished 1820. ‘he system of painless denustry originated by 
Mr. B. L. Mosely, ana now reecgnized by the meaical faculty and the profession as 
one of the improvements of the sge, cun nowbere be obtained in such perfected 
success as at his oniy residence, 31z, Kegent-street. Adventages are: Perfect 
immunity from Pain—no operatione— stumps and decayed teeth rendered useful— 
loose teeth and tender gums protected. Qualities: They never change colour or 
decay—in fit unerring—ease and comfort unsurpessed—cetection impossible—the 
facial anatemy faithtully studied, and youthful appearance restored— mastication 
and articulauon guaranteed. ‘be Zimes of March 6th says, ‘There is no 
deception, and the good imitation becomes the next best thing to the criginal.” 
Teeth from 6s, Sets five tothirty guineas. Consultation free. Only address, 312, 
Regent-street, exactly facing the koyal Polytechnic, 


EETH.—ALBERT & SON’S PAINLESS and SELF- 

ADHESIVE 1EKETH are aflixed without extracting the stumps.—At 40, 
Ludgate-hill, neat to the church (where they have practised 27 years); and 6, 
Lowndes-terrace, Knightsbridge (opposite Albert-gate). 


N otHine IMPOSSIBLE! 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


heve at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderiul liquid. It is now cflered to the Public im a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 


Sold im Bottles 3s. each, also 6s., 78. 6d., or 158, each, with brush, 
Red Bull W beri, Angel-patsage, 93, Upper 1hawes-street, London, F.C, 


GOSNELL AND CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
@ is greatiy tuperior to any Tooth Powcer, gives the teeth » pesrl like white- 
ness, protects the cnamel from decay, and in parts & pleasing iragrance to the 
brea 


| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
| Dr. Joseph Hooker, PRS. 


























JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S Extra Highly Ecented Tcilet snd Nursery 


kowder, 





JAMES 8, BLY1H, Secretary. 


Red Bul) Wharf, 3, Upper ibemes-street, London, F.C, 
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ADIF’S 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and snited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF INVERNESS,” 
DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 


BOYS’ 


HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 


Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





PURE LIGHT WINES 


FOR THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 
HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


Bt. Julien Claret ............... We ep AE A 18s., 208,, 24s., and 30s. per doz 
White Bordeaux ... .......... Jabviebsnnshtiences nines 24s., 30s., and 36s, 98 
Burgundy .......ccceeve nisiinaeaied eonaveseueee 24s., 36s., and 42s, 
AB. 0080 Ncadedeeds res ee wae Wey ee 24s., 30s., 363., and 48s, 
Hock and Moselle, ..cicccc...ccccesseecseeseseesenesceeeees 24s., 30s., 36s., and 48s, 
Cham pagne.........cccccccceecsssecsecseeeees bdisbesnodveesct 36s., 48s., 60s., and 66s, 
EMBs da dedb cscs cedatidedes idssstrersccscobccdotedcbbvese 24s,, 30s., 368., and 42s, 
Port from first-class Shippers ............sssses00 »». 248., 30s., 363., and 42s, 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 


Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 


and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 66s., 788.; very choice 
Champagne, #6s., 78s. ; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., and 72s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s-road. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 


GREEK WINES! GREEK WINES!! 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.0, 


Sample Cases of Twelve different Wines (full-sized bottles) sent in return for Post 
Office Order for £1. 11s. 





** We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek Wines im- 
ported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before unknown to the public, which 
we believe will command their attention. It will require time, without doubt; but 
we believe in that much-scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek 
Wines are pure from the vineyard.”’—Zimes, September 7, 1565. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the reiail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 
Great Windmill-street, London W. Observe the red seal, pink label, an 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
culiaaia*s diet. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces. 








CAUTION, 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes audaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


This invaluable Medicine has been in use for the last half century with the most 
unqualitied tuccess. They act upon the liver without mercury, and cleanse the 
stowach and bowels without weakening them, remove the causes that in different 
constitutions occasion giddiness and pains in the head, sickness at the stomach, 
fever, indigestion, influenza, rheumatism, or gout, and so ward off those attacks of 
disease that lead to so much suffering and expense. 

oes -A all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
an 4s. . 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weaxkenine Weatuer.—The 


sultry summer days strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, which 
state eventuat+s in disease, unless some restorative such as these purifying pills be 
found to correc: the disordering tendency. Holloway’s Medicines give toue to the 
nervous system which is the source of all vits] movements, and pres des over every 
action which m»intains the growth and well-being of the body. No one, therefore, 
can overestimate the necessity of keeping the nerves well strung, and the ease 
with which these p)lis accomplish that end is borne witness to by thousands dwel- 
ling in hot climates, whose livers have been saved, and whose lives have been 
spared 


























SEWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 


These Machines were the first made and patented in England, and ever since 
1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are adapted for MaxUPFACTURINg 
and for DomEstic purposes, and range in prices from £6. 5s. upwards. 


FOR FAMILY USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. 
ALL LOOK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 
Catalogues and Samples of Work sent free by Post. 








1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD ST, 


LONDON, W. 


Tut ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled. Price, £6. 6s, 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


These Machines are on the most approved principles. Price Four Guineas, 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 1438, Holborn Bars, London. 








OOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA— 
** SOZODONTA.”’— This wonderful specific cures inetantaneoutrly Toothache 
and Headache, and gives immediate relief in ceses of Neursigia, hy simply drawing 
up the nostril a few drops of the essence. Sold in bottles from 1s, 14d., wholesale 
and retail, by 
Messrs. SANGER & £ONS, 150, Oxford-street, and 
Mr. HODGES, the Proprietcr, 97, Winchester-street, South Belgravia. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has a clear magnifsing power of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of 
Animalcule in Water, Circulation ofthe Blood, &c. &c., Adulteration of Food, 
Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that every Surgeon, Dentist, Schoolmaster, 
Student, and Working Man should have. 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men who have seen it), to be 
the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stunhope Microscope, and is 
twice as good as the celebrated Rae Microscope (which-has been awarded so many 
he es as may be inferred from the following letter received from Mr, Rae 


Carlisle, Dec, 12th, 1867, 
To Mr. M‘Culloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 
Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to ask your terms 
for supplying me with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior to mine. 
Yours, &e., Raz & Co., Opticians, Carlisle. 


I beg to inform the Public that I have no Agents anywhere, and all pretended 
Agents are imposters. The above instrument can only be had from me, in Bir 
mingham, ‘hose at a distance who care for instruction and amusement, can have 
it safe and free by sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt of 33 
Postage Stamps. Samples sent abroad two Stamps extra. 

All persons wishing further particulars and testimonials, must send stamped and 
directed envelope. 





ADDRESS: 
A. M‘CULLOCH, 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
No. 18, Blucher-street, Birmingham. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Published every Saturday. 82 pages. Price Twopence. 
Contents of No. 358, Aueusr 1, 1868, 


Iray :— 


The Coolness between Italy snd 
Prussia, 











Homs :— 
The Irish Marriage Law. 
The Corrupt Practices at Elections | 
Billi—Rejection of Mr, Fawcett’s | 4 135, .— 


Clause. ; ot 
The Withdrawal of the Foreign Cattle | oe Great German Rifle Fete 
i lenna, 


Market Bill. . ’ 
The Wimbledon Volunteer Review. The New Empire of Austria. 
Mr. Mill and the Representation of | 95,7. .— 


Westminster. : 
The Report on the Property of | The Troubled State of Spain. 


Married Women. 
The Marquis of Bute and the Cardiff | erie as 
ITERATURE. 


Electors. 
The Cab Strike. | MiscELLaNEOUS :— 
Pathetic Toys. 


A Political Ketrospect. 
The Pending Political Struggle. The Genesis of Prigs. 
Thomas Moore, 


Railway Smvking Carriages. 
The Indian Budget. | Fools, 
AMERICA :— | How to Endure the Heat. ™ 
Grant as a Soldier and Statesman, o— into a Parisian Mus 
| Poisoned Beer, 


The New Chinese Treaty. 
** Ye Fierce Democracie.”’ The Story of a Word. 


FRANCE :— Post-office Reform. 
The Debate on theMexican Expedition. | Noraziiia, &e. 
Subscriptions, 13s. per annum; ‘s. 6d. half-year. 


OFFICE : 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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| 
13, Gaxat Marteoroven STREET. | 


| TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sportsman’s Narra- 


tive of the Search for Dr. Livingstone; with Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and 
Hippopotamus Hunting. By HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th Lancers. 
8vo., with Dlustrations, 15s. 


«¢ The most exciting book since the adventures of Gordon Cumming.’’— Messenger. 


AROUND THE KREMLIN;; or, Pictures of Life in 
Moscow. By G.T. LOWTH. 8vo., with Illustrations, 15s. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS; or, In Church and 
About It, By DR, DORAN, 2vols. 24s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 


«This book may be read with great pleasure.””— Glove. 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of 
** Leslie Tyrrel,” ‘‘ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols, 
«« This is an intensely interesting story. It is the best novel we have seen from 
the author’s pen.’’—Sun, 


ROBERT FALCONER. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” &, 3 vols. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 8 vols. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. By 
LADY CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line,” &c. 3 vols. 


THREE WIVES. Bythe Author of * Margaret and 
Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols, [ Next week, 


READ THE 
COLONIAL MAIL, 


And send it to your Friends in the Colonies. 








IT CONTAINS: 


A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

HOME, COLONIAL, AND CONTINENTAL NEWS. 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS CONNECTED WITH COLONIAL SUBJECTS, 

PINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 

PRICE CURRENT. 

LONDON STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 

AND VARIOUS ARTICLES ON MATTERS OF COLONIAL AND GENERAL 
INTEREST. 


Published on the Ist and 16th of every month, price 4¢., or 10s. per annum, 
postage included, to all parts of the world. 


Orrices: 109, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON. 





SOUGHT on READING the BIBLE. Portraying the 
at ae of the Bible; Man’s Individuality ; and Freedom of the Soul, &e, 
rice 6s. 


ON the TAKING the LIFE of MAN. Price 6d., by post 7d. 


CHRIST'S and MAN’S HUMANITY. Price 9d, by 
post 10d, 





London: H. K, LEWIS, 136, Gower-street. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


TREATISE on ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT, for 
the use of Telegraph Iuspectors and Operators. By LATIMER CLARK, 


London: E, & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross. 





Just Published, in Post 8vo., cloth, with Eight Illustrative Plates, price 4s. 
RACTICAL HYDRAULICS : a Series of Rules and Tables 
for the use of Engineers, &c. By THOMAS BOX, 
.London: E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross. 





Crown 8vo., with numerous Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


HE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, based on the Principle of Work. Designed for Engineering 
Students. By OLIVER BYRNE, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College 
for Civil Engineers. 
London: KE. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross. 





Royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE WATERWORKS of LONDON ; together with a Series 
of Articles on various other Waterworks, By ZERAH COLBURN and 
WILLIAM H. MAW. Lilustrated by Woodcuts and 21 Plates. 


London: EB. & F. N, SPON, 48, Charing Cross, 





8vo, sewed, ls, 


Q* LIQUID FUEL. By B. H. PAUL. Ph. D. 
London: E. & F, N, SPON, 48, Charing Cross. 





Royal 8vo, cloth, with 14 Large Plates, price 30s. 


A TREATISE on COAST DEFENCE; based on the 
. experience gained by Officers of the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the 
Confederate States, and compiled from Official Reports of Officers of the Navy of 
the United States, made during the late North American War, from 1861 to 1865. 
By Lieut.-Col. VON SCHELIHA, Chief Engineer of the Department of the Guif 
of Mexico, of the late Confederate States of America, 


London: E. & F, N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross. 





Sent post free for 18 Stamps, 
NEW COMIC SONG, 
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This day is published, No. XIII., for AUGUST, of 


Price One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES, 





THE MARCH TO MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, 


Special Correspondent of the Standard, In1 vol, 8yo, [Ready this day. 
A WINTER TOUR IN SPAIN. By the Author of 


* Altogether Wrong,”’ ** Dacia Singleton,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, With Ilus- 


trations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c, 15s. [ Ready this day. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. By “The Journeyman 


Engineer, Author of ‘‘ Some Habits and Customs,” &c. Inlvol, [S . 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘“‘THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Reprinted 
from All the Year Round, 3 vols. | Just ready. 


NOTICE.—A New and Revised Edition of ‘*‘ CLARISSA.”’ 


CLARISSA: A Novel. By Samuel Richardson. 
Edited by E. 8. Dattas, 3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “EAST LYNNE.” 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. a Wood, 
N 


Author of *‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols, ow ready. 


A NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘NEVER FORGOTTEN,” &c. 


DIANA GAY; or, The History of a Young Lady. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 83 vols. [Now ready. 


NOTICE,—A New Novel by the Author of “‘ ALEC FORBES,” &c, 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, 
LL.D , Author of ** Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c, 3 vols, 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE: a 
Novel, reprinted fiom The Sunday Magazine. 3vuls. [Published this day. 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hood, Author 
of “A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. 


Author of **‘ Never—for Ever.”” In 3 vols, 


By Russell Gray, 
[Now ready. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a New Novel. By Mrs. 
EDWARD PULLEYNE. In 3 vols, [ This day. 


WILD AS A HAWE: a New Novel. By Mrs. 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘* Hester Kirton,” ** Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 








HURCH OPINION.—In this busy community it constantly 
happens that a clever newspaper or magazine article goes unread by 
thousands because they have no time to peruse it on its appearanee, or because it 
is not the journal they habitually buy. It also constantly occurs that interesting 
articles on Church topics escape observation for similar reasons. CnurcH 
Orinion is intended to remedy this condition of things. It wili supply, on good 
aper, in capital type, the very choicest articles, interesting paragraphs, intel- 
igence, and literary news from the leading religious journais o the WHOLE WORLD, 
Somes with reviews and correspondence. Published every Saturday. Price 
wopence, 


Orrick : 9, Red Lion Court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s, nett. 


HE OLIVE LEAF : a Pilgrimage to Rome, Jerusalem, and 
Constantinople in 1867, for the Reunion of the Faithful. By WILLIAM 
WYNDHAM MALERT, Vicar of Ardeley. 
** This book is a curiosity.’’—London Review. 
“* Every line of it shows that Mr, Malet is all but a Catholic.”— Weekly Register. 
Ps we av recommend Mr, Malet’s interesting volume to our readers,””— 
urch Times. 


London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street, W. 





Now ready, cloth, 6s,, 


¢ IVINGSTONE.”—The Search after Livingstone. A Diar 


kept during the investigation of his reported murder. By E. D. YOUNG. 
Revised by Rev. H. Watizer, F.R.G.S, 


LETTS, SON, & CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 





5 tees BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL—Published 
Weekly, price 5d., stamped 6d, 


HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Raw on BABY FARMING are published from time 
to time in the British Medical Journal, 





EPORTS on the PREVENTIBLE DISEASES of the 
J a4 CLASSES appear frequently in the British Medical 
ournal, 





EPORTS on the ADULTERATION of MILK and other 
3 ae of DIET, with Analysis, are prepared for the British Medical 
eu e 


HE TREATMENT of the SICK POOR in WORK- 
HOUSES, and the Proceedings of the POOR LAW BOARD, are iilus- 
trated weekly in the British Medical Journal, 











“THE MAN WHO CAN’T KEEP STILL.” By 
J. W. CHERRY. Sung nightly by Mr. J. H. Stzap (The Cure), | 


London: JOHN SHEPHERD, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C.; 
and all Musicsellers, 


| ees in the MAURITIUS, the HEALTH of the ARMY 
in AKYSSINIA, and all Questions of PUBLIC HEALTH and SANITARY 
REFORM, are discussed hy able Correspondents in the British Medical Journal. 





HE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, published weekly, 
_ price 5d., stamped 6d., 1s taken at all the principal London Clubs. 
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MR. CHARLES BAKER’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. | 


Used in Schools of all Classes, and for Learners of all Ages. 





200 LESSONS IN EACH GRADATION. 


The Circle of Knowledge forms a complete course of daily instruction for 
Primary Schools extending over three or four years, each gradation cecupying the 
class for which it is suited one year. The Teacher who has four classes in his 


school, being supplied with the books, and himself using the manuals, has all the | 


materials he needs for lessons in General Knowledge. 
The Circle of Knowledge, Gradation I. 


The Lessons of this series abound in Nouns; they are written in short sen- 
tences, and present only simple facts or ideas to the pupils. 1l6mo., 6d. 


The Circle of Knowledge, Gradation ITI. 


The Lessons of this series are three times the length of thos® of the preceding 
Gradation ; they contain much additional information on the same subjects, 
and are adapted to the advancement of the’readers, 16mo., 6d. 


The Circle of Knowledge, Gradation III. 


These Lessons are double the length of those of the Second Gradation. The 
knowledge is of a higher character, and the lessons abound in details which 
will interest those children who read with ease, and who are of an age to 
understand them, 16mo., ls. 


The Scientific Class Book, Gradation IV. 


In rs Sections ; with 330 Wood engravings, cloth boards, 500 pp., Feap. 8vo., 
3s, 6d. 


Each Gradation contains Poems appropriate to the Lessons. 


Tablet Lessons. Circle of Knowledge, Gradation I. 


In bold type, suitable for classes of twenty pupils, so as to supersede the 
necessity of books. Price of the 200 lessons in metal frame, 5s. 





THE MANUAL EDITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Intended to assist Teachers, Pupil-teachers, Governesses, and Mothers, with 
such explanations of words and phrases as shall Jead the children the better to 
understand each subject, and with a Series of Questions on each Lesson, 


Manual, Circle of Knowledge, Gradation I., ls. 6d. 
Gradation II.,1s.6d. Gradation III., 3s. 


References can be given to hundreds of National, British, and Private Schools’ 
as well as to many Families in which the Circle of Knowledge is constantly used. 


Picture Lessons for Boys and Girls. 


A wew Reapine Book, containing 110 Lessons and 110 Pictures on Habits | 


Manners, Disposition, and Character. 


Reading Without Spelling. 


Containing Ons Hunprep Easy Lessons, introductory to the Circle of 
Knowledge, with Questions and Poems. 64pp., 16mo., 4d. 

The method of teaching children to read without the medium of the alphabet, 
without syllabising words, and wi/hout spelling, is detailed in the Preface. The 
results are, in all respects, superior to those obtained from Alphabetical teaching. 

A single copy of any of the books will be sent, post free, on receipt of the pub- 
lished price in stamps. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


130pp., 6d. ; extra cloth boards, 1s. 





Just published, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


IVINE DECREE and FREE WILL; or, More Notes on 


Prophecy. By the Author of ‘‘ The Spiritual and Physical History of our 
Fallen and Redeemed World.” 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ERMONS. Preached in the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 
By FULWAR WILLIAM FOWLE, Prebendary of Chisenbury and Chute, 
Rector of Allington, Wilts. Published by request. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 





MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


EW and APPROVED TEXT BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY, constructed specially for the use of Pupils preparing for 
Public Examinations, with copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, Exami- 
nation Questions, &c., necessary for Examinees, but not to be found in any other 
School Histories. By Mz, ROBERT ROSS, late Lecturer on History, Normal 
College, Cheltenham, 


I, OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Classes. 
Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


** We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of all who are pre- 
paring for one or other of our numerous literary tournaments.”’— Papers for the 
Schoolmaster, 


II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Senior Classes. 
Revised Edition. Price 5s. 6d., cloth. 


“As a practical Text-book for the student, it is exactly adapted to his wants 
and from experience we can affirm that he wil] find in it all his studies may require. 
The arrangement is exce)lent.””— English Journal of Education. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





Now Ready. 
HE MONTH. No. LX., for August, 1868. Price 1s. 


ConTENts :—Middle-Class Education in Irelund.—A 8 i 
Author of Le Récit d'une Sceur ; Chaps. 1X to XII.—The Story err Great Littery: 
—Endoxia: Picture of the Fifth Centory; Chaps, XXII. to XXIV —Catullos 
ad Calvum de Quintilia.—On the Sun, by Father Secchi.—Men of the Thirty 
Years’ War: Ferdinand Il. and the Elector Frederick.—On a Poet of the Last 
Generation, by Aubrey de Vere,—Our Library Table.—The Church and the World 
SS an Love or Self-Sacrifice, Lady Herbert; Mr. Vernon, a Novel; 
e ay a bey of a Poetry; Globe Edition of ‘the Morte 
9 ur; rime et le Repentir, Lady G. Fullerton; Viol ; Li 
Immaculate Conception, &c., &c. : = rile a Neate ce nae 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., BURNS, OATE 
* and all Railway Stalls, matiate 
Now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth, price 8s., Vol. VIIL., 
January to June, 1868, 








Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CVI., for AUGUST, 
ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. MR. CLEMENTS R,. MARKHAM on “‘ THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION,” 
Concluded, 

. **8UGGESTIONS ON PRIMARY EDUCATION, AND A SHORT NOTICE 
OF THE METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND WRITING IN 
GERMANY.” ByA. J.C, ; 

. MR. HELPS’ “ REALMAH.” Continued. 

. MR. BALFOUR STEWART and MR, NORMAN LOCKYER on “THE SUN 
AS A TYPE OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSF,’ Concluced. 

. MR. JOSEPH BENNETT on “THE AUTOGRAPH OF 
* MESSIAH.’ ” 

3. MISS YONGE’S ‘‘CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” 

. “THE QUARRELS OF FRIENDS.” 

. THE REV. J, GILMORE’S “SAVED AT LAST.” 


London: MACMILLAN & CO. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST, 1868. No. DCXXXIV, Price 2s, éd. 
CoNnTENTS. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
THE ODES OF HORACE, Continued. 
RECIT D’UNE SUR, 
HOW FRANK THORNTON WAS CURED. By Bob Considine. 


LETTERS FROM A STAFF-OFFICER WITH THE ABYSSINIAN EXPE 
DITION. Part III. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 
The Poet. 

CORNELIU3 O'DOWD.—To Marry or not to Marry ?—Outblandering Paddy— 
A Word in Season, 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
For AUGUST, 1868. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
I. GOD’S ACRE, after Miss E. Ossporn. 
Il, THE CONTROVERSY, after A. Ermorn, R.A. 
Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. Also 
The ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHI- 


BITION is completed in this Part, and may now be had in One Volume, Royal 4to., 
cloth, gilt edyes, price 21s. 


London and New York!: VIRTUE & CO. 


HANDEL’S 


Continued. 





No. I, 


No. vVi— 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


BAIN T F- AU L-S 
For AUGUST. Price ls. 


CoNnTENTS. 

1. The Sacrietan’s Household. By the Author of *‘ Mabel’s Progress,” Xc. 
Chap. IV. A Metropolis in Miniature; Chap. V. The Pink Satin Note-paper ; 
Chap. VI. Frau Mathilde’s Tea-party; Chap. VII. Private and Confidential.— 
2, The Eiectoral Out-look.—3. Cricket.—4, A Straggle fot Mastery.—5. Plato.— 
6. The Spanish Gypsy.—7. Lord Palmerston.—8. Phineas Finn, the [rish Member. 
By Anthony Troliope. With an Illustration, Chap. XXXVIIL. The Duel; Chap. 
XXXIX. Lady Laura is told; Chap. XL. Madame Max Goesler; Chap, XLI. 
Lord Fawn. ; 

London and New York: VIRTUE & CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES HANNAY. 


ees YOUTH. Sr. James’s Macazine for August. 
One Shilling. Postage 2d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 


THE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


NEW SERIES. No. V. AUGUST, 1868, 
ConrTENTS. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ George Geith.” 
Chapter XII.—Tholing His Assize, 

IN MEMORIAM. A Poem. 

THE SECRET OF ECONOMY. 

OUR CABS. 

IN VINO VERITAS, 

AUGUST ROSES. A Poem. 

MERLIN, 

BISSET’S YOUTH. A Novel. 

THE KING OF CLUBS. : 

HIRELL. A Novel, Illustrated.—Chap. XVII. In which the hero begins to 
undo his own work.—XVIII. Mr. Rymer experiments on our Postal 
System.—XIX. Mr. Rymer’s first night at Bod Eliam.—XX. The Letter 

eceived.—X XI, Hireil.—XXII, A Beam of saan. 
“EL ROLANDO MUERTO,” POR VELASQUEZ, 
NEVER SAY DIE, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 249, is Published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
I. DAVID GARRICK. 
Il. INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
III. COLERIDGE AS A POET. 
IV. GUNPOWDER. 
V. MARCO POLO AND HIS RECENT EDITORS. 
VI, LACE. 
VII. MURCHISON AND MODERN SCHOOLS OF GEOLOGY. 
VIU. PROVERBS. 
IX. IRELAND ONCE MURE., 


*.* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols, of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW is NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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